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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address; ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 

* For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscrip:s must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. : 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recewve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any ratlroad train er steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B, Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C, Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St, 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashvilie, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R. 5S, Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B, B_ Rich, 

Providence, T, J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, go8 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room, 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F, A. Easton. 


V= is regularly on sale by every first- 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,”’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St,, near Fifth Ave, 
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15 West 30th Street 





E AN BUR GER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 
RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 
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ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 





ME. CK A 8SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 





a AGS DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 2oth Street, near Broadway 





OUMANS—HAT S&S 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 





Iss HARMAN BROWN 
HATS 
AND BONNETS 
4 West 38th Street, New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 


Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIERE 


Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 33rd Street 





ME. jatcosyY 


CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West 56th Street, New York 


GARDNER 


CORSETS 


M ™* 
MADE TO ORDER 


244 Sixth Avenue, near 16th Street, New York 








M E. V. NOE L 

(Late with Felix, Paris) 
Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. 5th and 6th Aves., New York 





hale SCHROEDER 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
BVENING DRESSES 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





hk we SS. ES 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


E. 


RAME, ee ae 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 





ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
$27 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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M™ Marie EtisE DE LATOUR 
LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES’ WAIST 
574 Fifth Avenue, New York 


HATS AND GOWNS 
TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
8 East 15th Street, New York 
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PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ENTHAL 


KE. RO §S 
. DESIGNER 


EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





jan 3 EP 
Maker of smart boots and shoes forjladies, 
gentlemenand children. Correspondence 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


H. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W, 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
I,, Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 

Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anp YOUTHFULNESS 


restored by facial treatment. Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 
children also successfully treated. Private lessons or 
classes. Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St , N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 


ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887.) 








LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

: plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50, OLIve RoBART,17 W. 26th St., N. Y. 





ROOMS AND APARTMENTS 





OOMS—APARTMENTS 
METROPOLITAN AGENCY, ASTOR 
COURT, 18 West 34th St. Elegantly fur- 

nished suites, single and double rooms, with and with- 
out board, High-class houses only. All locations; 
all prices, 
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comes ‘ ‘ ‘ . n- 86 
Descriptions of Fashions . . ii, vi 
Shirt Waists. ‘ , , vi 
Answers to Correspondents vi, viii 
A Water Sketch . ‘ ‘ - Vili 





ENGAGEMENTS 
Stewart-Canfield.—Miss Ann Frances 
Stewart, daughter of Mr. Thomas Marshall 
Stewart, to Mr. Albert H. Canfield, son of 
Mr. Henry Ogden Canfield, of Bridgeport. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 

Flint-Slocym.—Mr, Sherman Flint and 
Miss Margaret Olivia Slocum, daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Jermain Slocum, will be married 
in the Church of the Heavenly Rest on Tue., 
14 Feb., at noon. 

Hammond-Sloane.—Mr. John H. 
Hammond and Miss Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, 
daughter of Mr. William D. Sloane, will be 
married in St, Bartholomew’s Church on 
Wed., 5 Apr. 

Manno-Jones.—Mr. William Hodges 
Mann, son of the late Judge Edwin M. 
Mann, of Virginia, and Miss Alice Lyell 
Jones, daughter of Mr. Stephen Wright 
Jones, will be married at the home of the 
bride’s parents, 101 W. 118th St., on Wed. 
eve., 8 Feb. 

Morgan-Mifflin.—Mr. George H. Mor- 
gan and Mrs. Sarah Learned Mifflin, widow 
of the late Benjamin Mifflin, will be married 
in Trinity Church, Lenox, Mass., on Tue., 
14 Feb. 

Moffett-Lusk.— Mr. Cleveland Moffett 
and Miss Mary Lusk, daughter of the late 
Dr. Lusk, will be married in the Church of 
the Epiphany on Sat., 11 Feb. 

Vanderbilt-Fair.—Mr. William K. 
Vanderbilt and Miss Virginia Fair will be 
married at the residence of Mrs. Herman 
Oelrichs, Miss Fair’s sister, on Tue., 4 Apr. 


DINNERS 

Architectural League.— The Four- 
teenth Annual Exhibition Dinner will be 
held in the galleries of the American Fine 
Arts Society, No, 215 W. 57th St., on 
Thu. eve., 9 Feb., at 7 o'clock. 

Belmont.—Mr. and Mrs. Oliver H. P. 
Belmont gave a dinner on Sat., 28 Jan., in 
honor of Miss Virginia Fair and Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s son, Mr. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr. 
Present were Mrs, Astor, Mr. and Mrs, Her- 
man Oelrichs, Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend 
Burden and Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer. 

Delafield. —Mrs. Lewis Livingston Dela- 
field will give a dinner this evening at her 
residence, 64 W. 56th St, in honor of Miss 
Morris, of Philadelphia. 


DANCES 

Assembly.—The second and last Assem- 
bly ball for the season will be held in the 
Waldorf-Astoria on Thu., Feb, The 
cotillon will be led by Mr. Alexander Hadden, 
dancing with Mrs. Hamilton McK, Twom- 
bly. The guests will be received by Mrs, 
John W. Minturn, Mrs, Almeric Paget, 
Mrs. William D. Sloane and Mrs. Edmund 
L. Baylies, 

Cinde: ella.—The last Cinderella dance 
for this season was held at Sherry’s on 26 
Jan. Among the patronesses present were : 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mrs, John G. 
Neeser, Mrs. Nathanial Robb, Mrs. Charles 
F. Barney, Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr., 
Mrs. Julian W. Robbins, Mrs. Philip J. 
Sands, Mrs. R. James Cross, Mrs. Henry 
E.. Howland, Mrs. Robert P. Huntington, 
Mrs. Frederic J, de Peyster, Mrs. George C. 
Clark, Mrs. Henry R. Hoyt, Mrs. John S. 
Barnes, Mrs. Alfred Pell, Mrs. Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. J. W. Miller and Mrs. Henry 
A. Du Pont. 
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Fitzgerald.—Mrs. Louis Fitzgerald will 
give a small dance for her daughters on Tue. 
eve., 14 Feb., at her residence, 253 Lex. 
Ave. 


CLUBS 


Strollers. —The Strollers gave their first 
Ladies’ Day at the club rooms, 1424 Broad- 
way, on Fri, aft., 27 Jan. Tea was poured 
by Miss Viola Allen, Miss Maxine Elliott, 
Miss Katherine Gray, Miss May Irwin, Miss 
Mary Mannering, Miss Olga Nethersole, 
Miss Yvonne de Treville and Miss Bessie 
Tyree. 

Among the members of the club are: 
Messrs. Francis Bishop, C. Belmont Davis, 
Gilbert Francklyn, Paul Grand d’ Hauteville, 
Barclay Kountze, John R, Livermore, John- 
ston Livingston, Jr., Alonzo Potter, Max- 
well Stevenson, William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 
Alexander S. Webb, Jr., and Capt. Frank L. 
Polk, Messrs. Samuel D. Babcock, Jr., 
James Lawrence Breese, William Cutting, 


Jr., Erskine Hewitt, Harry McVickar, 
Auguste Montant, Charles M. Oelrichs, 
Pierre Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., Creighton 


Webb, Stanford White. 

Present were: Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Miss Ida Conquest, Mrs. 
Harry McVickar, Mrs, T, J, Oakley Rhine- 
lander, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, the Misses 
Sands, Miss Katherine Gray, Mrs. Archie 
Pell, Mrs. H. Pennington Toler, Miss Grace 
Filkins, Mrs. W. B. Dinsmore, Miss Ger- 
trude Elliott, Miss Hewitt, Mis. William 
Jay, Messrs. Nat Goodwin, James Lawrence 
Breese, Charles Richmond, Stanford White, 
Charles Ross, Richard Harding Davis, Lieut. 
and Mrs. Gianni Bettini, Messrs. James T. 
Powers, John R. Livermore, Daniel Froh- 
man, James W. Gerard, Jr., Miss Irene 
Perry, Messrs. Samuel D. Babcock, Jr., 
Belmont Davis, Joseph Weber and Alex- 
ander S. Webb, Jr. 


MUSIC 


Organ Recital.—The 258th Free Organ 
Recital will be given by Dr. Gerrit Smith, 
A. G. O., on Mon., 6 Feb., at 3 o’clock in 
the South Chuch, Mad. Ave., cor, 38th St. 

Organists’ Guild.—The next public 
service of the American Guild of Organists 
will be held in St. James’s Church, Madison 
Ave. and 71st St., on the eve. of 9 Feb. 
The programme will include a Magnificat, by 
Martin; Creed, Walter Henry Hall; O Be 
Joyful, Palestrina; Lord, Thou Art God, 
Stainer; and Let God Arise, Thomas 
Whitney Surette. The musical service will 
be under the direction of Walter Henry Hall, 
organist and choir-master of the church. 

Madrigal Singers.—The Madrigal 
Singers gave their second concert at Chicker- 
ing Hall on Tue., 31 Jan, at 3 o'clock. 
The tickets for these concerts are not sold, 
admission being by invitation from the Messrs. 
Chickering & Sons. The third and last con- 
cert will be held on Tue. aft., 4 Apr. 

Bergh.—Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh 
gave her third pupils’ recital at her studios in 
the Albany on Mon., 23 Jan. Miss Bergh, 
Miss Katherine Wilson, Mrs. Edward Milke, 
Mme, Cecile Hardy and Miss Cross sang. 
Mr. David Bispham was the guest of honor. 


MUSICALES 


Sloane.—A large musicale was given on 
Thu. evening, 26 Jan., by Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Sloane at the residence of Mr. George 
Vanderbilt, 640 Fifth Ave. The program 
inc] : 
ncluded : *, 

1. Quartet im D major, Tschaikowsky; Allegro— 
Andante. 
The Adamowski Quartet. 
2. Die’ Ehre]Gottes, Beethoven ; Serenade and Evi 
King, Schubert. 
Mr. David Bispham, 
3. Violin Solos: Melodie, Paderewski; 
Dance, Nachez. 
Mr. T. Adamowski. 
4. Chére Nuit, Bachelet. 
Mme. Nordica. 
5- Andante and Variations from Quartet, Op. 18 
Beethoven. 
The Adamowski Quartet. 
6. Longing, Schlesinger; To Electra, Maud Va- 
lérie White; Danny Deever, Walter Dam- 
rosch, 


Gypsy 


Mr. David Bispham. 

7. Si Mes Vers Avaient des Ailes, Hahn; Junge 
Lieder, Brahms ; Spring Song, O. Weil. 
Mme. Nordica. 

8. Duet from Marriage of Figaro, Mozart. 
Mme. Nordica and Mr. Bispham. 
Mr. E. Romaine Simmons, Accompanist, 





Present were: Mr. and Mrs. James a Bur- 
den, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd S, Bryce, Mr. and 
Mrs, Walter S, Gurnee, the Misses Gurnee, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Parish, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs, Benjamin Welles, Mr. and Mrs. E, L. 
Baylies, Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, 
Dr. and Mrs. F. P. Kinnicutt, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brayton Ives, the Misses Ives, the Misses 
Parsons, Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Marshall, Mr. 
C. M. Robinson, Mrs. R. B. Minturn, 
Mrs. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Stanley Mortimer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. 
Barbey, Miss Barbey, Mr, and Mrs, A. Lan- 
fear Norrie, Mrs. James Kernochan, Mrs. I. 
Townsend Burden, Miss Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, Mrs. W. H. Schieffe- 
lin, Miss Schieffelin, Miss Schermerhorn, 
Miss De Forest, Miss Callendar, Mrs. M. S. 
Bromley, Mrs, Elliott F. Shephard, Mr. 
Charles Matthews, the Misses Palmer, Mr. 
and Mrs. E, G. Fabbri, Miss Gurnee, 
Messrs. Augustus Gurnee, J. Langdon Erv- 
ing, J. W. Gerard, Jr., John H. Hammond, 
Eliot Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. F. Egerton 
Webb, Miss Marion Greenleaf, Mr. and Mrs, 
A. H. Paget, Sir Roderick Cameron, the 
Misses Cameron, Mr. and Mrs. J. G. K. 
Duer, the Misses Duer, Mr, and Mrs, Victor 
Sorchan, Mr. and Mrs. Reginald De Koven, 
Mr, Valentine G. Hall, Mrs. George Hoff- 
man, Miss Emily Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Wickes, Miss Wickes, Miss Edith Knowl- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia, Mr, and 
Mis. H. McK. Twombly, Mr. and Mrs. W- 
Jay Sch‘effelin, Mr. and Mrs. Goodhue Living- 
ston, Mrs. Astor, Mr. and Mrs. H.W. Mun- 
roe, Mr. and Mrs. David Lydig, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Cumnock, Miss Sophie Furniss, Mr, 
and Mrs. Richard Dixie, Mr. Henry Sands, 
Mr. and Mrs. F. K. S-urgis, Mr. and Mrs. 
David Wolffe Bishop, the Misses Bishop, Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Trevor, Mr. and Mrs. James 
L. Barclay, Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Stokes, 
Miss Juliano Cutting, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Rockefeller, Mr, and Mrs. S. W. Bridgham, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Inness Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Sloane, Miss Evelyn Sloane, Mr. 
and Mrs, Jules Montant, Mr. and Mrs. E 
Dyer, Jr., Mr. W. E. Glyn, Mr. 'and Mrs. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, Miss Lucy Freling- 
huysen, Mr, Fred. Frelinghuysen, Mr. and 
Mrs. Julien Davies, Miss Ethel Davies, Bar- 
oness de Selli¢re, Mr. T. F. Cushing, Miss 
Cushing, Mr. and Mrs. Prescott Hall Butler, 
Miss Butler, Mr. S. P. Blagden, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Stanford White, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. 
Purdy, Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Alexander, Miss 
Josephine Johnson, Mr. and Mrs, J. Ellis 
Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs. William Manice, Mr. 
and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, Miss Virginia 
Fair, Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Peabody, Mr. and Mrs, E. C. 
Post, Mr. and Mrs, G. Woodward Haven, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Rives, Mrs. Henry A. 
Robbins, Mr. and Mrs, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Bronson, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Fred Kernochan, the Misses Kernochan, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong, Mr. Chauncey 
M, Depew, Miss Paulding, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Clews, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding, 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Ward, Mr. H. W. 
Bibby, Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. McVickar, 
Mr. and Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Bend, the Misses Bend, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Tuckerman, Mr. and Mrs, W. 
Rathbone Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Murray, Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Breese. 

Maurel.—Mr. Victor Maurel will give 
his second and third song recitals at Mendels- 
sohn Hall on Fri. aft., 10 Feb., at 3 o'clock, 
and Tue. aft., 14 Feb., at the same time. 
The programme on 10 Feb, will be: 


SECOND RECITAL 


1. Introduction, 
par M. Victor Maurel. 


S © WOR icccetcocens-  cceve-c Schubert 
d Au soir, songes fantastiques eeereese Schumann 
par M. Reinhold L, Herman, 
O- BEitse chaiccscee ve Spevtes Beethoven 
4. a Dis-le moi. S: dae . Schubert 
b Sérénade. s6ecessce co 
5. a En songe, dans l’ombre..... . Schumann 


(Allnachtlich, im Traume 
b Dans la forét (Im Walde re .o—_— 
e L’heure du mystére (Mondnacht)..... —— 


1. Vision et Fete d'Astarté (Vineta).. Herman 
par M. Reinhold L. Herman. 

2. La jeunne princesse...... — .... Grieg 

g. & LO VUPRINEMe 250. -: cscvcces A. Webber 
D S6PERAES .. ccc cccccccces.-- —- 

4- Le vieux moulin.. i ‘G. Salvayre 

5. Le Belle et le Chevalier. b6seere e. Erlanger 

6. a Hg dernier. . fis .-Massenet 
RRB c 0-00 sc oe wsscces cece. ™ 





CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS. 


Hopkinson Smith.—A reading will be 
given this afternoon in the ball-room of the 
Waldorf-Astoria by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
under the auspices of the Alumnz Associa- 
tion of Miss Chisholm’s School, toward the 
establishment of a scholarship in Barnard 
College. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL. 

Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 25th Jan., 
Mr. R. T. Gammell, Mr. and Mrs. Good- 
man-King, Mrs. Gilbert Parker, Mrs. Go- 
tham Post, Mr. J. M. Waterbury, Jr., Mrs. 
Lila Sutton Young. 

Fuerst-Bismarck.—Sailing Thur., 26th 

n.: Mr. and Mrs, C. L. Adams, Mrs. W. 
L. Bull, Mr. and Mrs. K. E. Bunnell, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Cass Canfield, Miss Laura Can- 
field, Miss Mary C. Canfield, Mrs. Robert 
Dun Douglas, Mr. and Mrs, Cyrus L. W. 
Eidlitz, Miss Carol Dudley Eidlitz, Miss 
Marion Dudley Eidlitz, Mr. Gordon Fellows, 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore F. Jackson, Mr. 
Henry S. Kip, Mr. W. Ruloff Kip, Mrs. 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Mr. and Mrs, Harry 
La Montagne, Mr. Henry Lord, Mrs. Adolph 
Ladenburg, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mortimer, 
Miss Cora Randolph, Sir B. Samuelson, Lady 
Samuelson, Mr. and Mrs. Marion Story, Mr. 
and Mrs, James W. Taylor, Miss Sarah L. 
Taylor, Mrs, J.-B. Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles H, Woodruff. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II,—Sailing Sat., 28 
Jan., Mr. A. Blight, the Misses Blight, 
Mr. and Mrs. O. J. Cumnock, Mr. and 
Mrs, Royal Phelps Carroll, Mrs. Macpher- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Talbot, Mrs. S. 
G. Wheatland, Miss Anna Wheatland. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE 


N annual event of dramatic interest— 
A the preduction of a comic opera by 
Reginald de Koven and Harry B. 
Smith—came off on Monday evening at the 
Broadway Theatre, when The Three Dra- 
goons, cosmopolitan as to music, was given 
its first representation, As usual with pro- 
ductions by Mr. de Koven, the piece scored a 
success. 





The Reverend Griffith Davenport is the 
ugtheatrical title of the drama in which Mr. 
James A. Herne has elected to appear this 
season. In it he takes the réle of a Metho- 
dist minister in the South, the time being 
during the Civil War. The piece was opened 
at the Herald Square Theatre on Tuesday 
evening. 


The Great Ruby, a melodrama of extreme 
type, is definitely scheduled for presentation 
at Daly’s Theatre a week from to-night, 
the cast to include Miss Ada Rehan, who is 
to play the rdle of a social climber afflicted 
with somnambulism. The play is to be pre- 
sented with what are described as large pic- 
torial effects. 


Phroso is a fixture at the Empire, at which 
house it is now expected to nearly, if not quite, 


round out the season. Likewise does ‘the 
Lyceum bill remain fixed at Trelawny of the 
Wells, which is a fixture until the date of 
James K. Hackett’s spring‘ engagement, 
when Rupert of Hentzau is to be given. 
The continued popularity of the Lyceum 
play has compelled the bringing out at Wal- 
lack’s on 6 February of The Great White 
Horse Tavern with a cast other than that 
known as the Lyceum stock company. 


The Christian has four weeks more to run 
at the Garden, when it will be succeeded by 
a farce, The Last Chapter, by George H. 
Broadhurst. 


Brown’s In Town is the title of the play 
selected to follow Kate Kip, Buyer, at the 
Bijou. Miss Irwin and her jolly play remain 
at this play-house, however, for some weeks 
still, 


Because She Loved Him So is drawing 
such enormous audiences to the Madison 
Square Theatre that the Wednesday matinée 
has been resumed. The comment of many 
an auditor on this play is that, with all its 
uproarious and continually funning, there is 
not a line or an action in it that even re- 
motely suggests coarseness. 


The run of The Runaway Girl comes to 
an end at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on 25 
February, for no other reason, however, than 
that the date marks the expiration of the 
time for which Mr. Daly engaged this the- 
atre. The play continues to give indication 
of drawing for all time. 


Shenandoah is at the Grand Opera House 
for the week. The Village Postmaster is 
the week’s entertainment at the Harlem 
Opera House, and The Musketeers is on the 
Columbus Theatre stage. The for-the-week 
production at the American Theatre is Lucia 
di Lamermoor, rendered in English by the 
Castle Square Company. 


The Ragged Earl is doing a good business 
at the Academy of Music, and Andrew Mack 
has made in it so much of a perronal hit that 
he is hereafter to play an annual New York 
engagement. The other Irish piay, A Ro- 
mance of Athlone, at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre, has also won popular approval—a 
result due in no small measure to Chauncey 
Olcott, who plays the title rdle. 


Neil Burgess in a vaudeville house has 
scored as great a success as ever he did in his 
career on the stage, his engagement at Keith's 
having been an unqualified success. The new 
sketch, My Mother-in-law, is in line with 
his other New England women roles. 


The Weber and Fields’ burlesque of Cath- 
erine is conceded to be one of the very best 
pieces of its class that has ever been offered 
at this house, and the flings at the ultra sen- 
timentalism of Catherine, as presented at the 
Garrick, are enjoyed by a succession of audi- 
ences that fill this little play-house, 

(Continued on page vi.) 








WEDDINGSILVER 


MADE BY SILVERSMITHS 





portant concern in this line. 


| gt gets purchasers of silverware should bear in mind the 

fact that the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, is the most im- 
With an experience of over fifty 
years, equipped with the latest inventions and processes of manu- 
facture, they are enabled to offer their wares in the greatest pos- 


sible variety and at the most favorable prices. 
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BROADWAY AND NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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FRANCIS O?NEILL, 


SHOES—SLIPPERS 





We again call the atten'ion of our 
patrons to the attractive display of SLIP- 
PERS, TIES and BOOTS now exhibited 
at our establishment. 


MEN’S and CHILDREN’S lines, at most rea- 
sonable prices, are recommended to our patrons 
for their general excellence in style and durability . 


FRANCIS O’NEILL, 
1170-1172 BROADWAY, 


Cor. 28th Street, N.Y. 








Shirt Waists. 


Gingham, Chambray and Madras 


Shirt Waists. Linen, 


Cheviot and Piqué Waists. 


Silk 
Proadevay KH 19th “a. 


NEW YORK. 


Petticoats. 





H. JANTZEN 


MAKER OF SMART 


Boots and Shoes 


Ladies, Gentlemen and 
Children. 


242 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


Near 16th Street. 








PATTERNS 
Wedding Gifts 


L)orfinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


are appreciated for their 


artistic and intrinsic value. 





Our trademark 





Patterns of this new Shirt Waist 


label on each piece in 36 bust, 25 cents 








iS a Suarantee of highest Of any illustration in Vogue or 


excellence. any other magazine may be ob- 


tained at the 


C. DORFLINGER 
& SONS 


915 Broadway, near 21st Street and 


OFFICES OF 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 


36 Murray Street, New York 3 East 19th Street 
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A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World 
ES 


== THECLUB= 
i on! Cocxrans 






Maphbattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, ‘Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be 
‘ made of absolutely pure and well ma- 
{ tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 
Connoisseurs agree that of two cock- 
tails made of the same ma‘eria) and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
. the better. 
‘5 Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry a: d delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. S. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


Pe seed ¥ For Sale by all Druggists and Daler 
~~" 6 y £4 s 


SG, F. HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Propet, 


Hartford, Conn. 20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


we 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 





“FOR BELL SKIRT, FLARE SKIRT OR ANY KIND OF SKIRT 
Use HAIR CLOTH 


IF YOU WISH the DESIRED STYLISH EFFECT and a 
satisfactory stiff interlining; itis PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. 
Nothing Has Been or Can Be Substituted with any degree of satisfaction 


Itis ‘*‘ The Survival of the Fittest.’’ 
ITS FURTHER USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, 


Basque Pieces, Collars, Collarettes on Children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, Flat 
Vests, Flat Yokes. Habit Basques, Jacket-Skirts, Muffs. Revers, Small 
Jacket Fronts, Bustles, and any other purpose requiring an interlining. 
Not less than a ten-inch facing gives the stylish set to a skirt, holds out 
a petticoat from the feet, and acts as a safet 
Send for ‘* Hair Cloth and its Uses"’ Free. 
and ladies’ tailor will use Hair Cloth. 
; Use Black, Grey, or White in Styles. 
Herringbone, 10/3, 16/3, 10/4. French, 146/3, 200/3, 206/3. 
Imperial, 206/4. 


AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, - PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and 
Herringbone HAIR CLOTH. 


Ask for our Trade-mark of horses 









guard ip a bicycle skirt. 
he High-class dressmaker 


French 





GHARLES EB. PERVEAR, Agent. 














CELEBRATED HATS 


Ladies’ Round Hats and Bon- 
nets and the Dunlap 
Silk Umbrella. 


178 and 180 Fifth Ave., 


Bet. 22nd and 234d Sts., NEW 
181 Broadway, YORK 

Near Cortlandt St., 

Palmer House, - = Chicago. 


914 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Bas Accredited Agencies in all the Principal 
Cities of the United States and 
London and Paris. 





FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue, Sent, postpaid, om receipt of price, $5.00 
by Vogue, 7 West 2agth Street, New York, 
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THE WOMEN 
OF 
AMERICA 


from force of habit 
look to the Whiting Paper 
Company to tell them 
what paper to use in their 
correspondence. 

“ Wedgwood” met 
with a wonderful recep- 
tion. The sales were so 
great that orders could 
not be filled until extra 
facilities were created to 
produce it. This seems 
strange when it is con- 
sidered that the Whiting 
Paper Company make 
forty tons of paper per day 
—but of course it isn’t all 
Wedgwood. The Wed- 
ding Invitation and Recep- 
tion papers can not be 
neglected. It seems as tho’ 
everybody was demanding 
“ Whiting Papers.” 


Whiting Paper Company 
Designers and [lakers of Art Stationery 
NEW YORK 
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. Iquor saloons have been made the cause of a curious one- 

L sided contention on the part of a distinguished priest, a 

y | zealous worker in the cause of temperance. An eminent 

\ | I divine of another faith in the course of a discourse urged upon 
| 























his hearers the imperative necessity of providing the poor man 

with place and opportunity for meeting his fellows for purposes 

Chances of social intercourse, the fact being emphasized that men of 

oe aa little means seek the saloon in the evening more for society and diversion than 

4 they do for the purpose of drinking liquor. It was this allegation, that the saloon 

was the poor man’s club, that roused the priest to combative denial of any such state of affairs. He af- 

firmed with much show of feeling that such a statement was an insult to the self-respecting poor. The 

x reverend gentleman's stand but shows how the most earnest and honest workers in a reform movement 

sometimes fail to grasp the significance of tendencies and causes that are in operation in full view of any who will but 
look that way. 


v 





Whatever the effect of its proclaiming no one with any experience among the poor but must admit that the saloon 
in the city tikes the place in a measure of the country store so far as attracting certain classes of men to it for social 
reasons. Nor is it altogether just to denounce the poor man for endeavoring to enliven the monotony of his daily 
toil by seeking diversion among his fellows? If he were an ideal person he would, of course, stay in his stuffy 
tenement-house quarters and listen to the neighborhood gossip of petty affairs as filtered through his wife ; he would 
romp with his little ones and when their bed time arrived he would help prepare them for dreamland. But being 
no more ideal than his social betters, who flee home after dinner as though it were a plague-stricken spot, it can be 
but expected that the poor man will regard the evening as his holiday time and spend it where he can give and take 
opinions as to the merits of the district leaders and the probability of the local boss dictating the next governor and 
other like essential masculine topics of interest. | The brightness and warmth or comparative coolness—according to 
season—of the saloon as contrasted with the conditions of his home are additional attractions which draw him thither 
and keep him there long after he should be at rest for the night. As far as the average man is concerned it is rather 
his human desire for companionship with the congenial of his kind, and his natural wish for diversion that need to 
be provided for than that he should be bewailed over and exhorted as a potentially hopeless drunkard. 


The Church Temperance Society, one among several enlightened philanthropies, very wisely recognizes this in- 
stinct for society and diversion, and it sets out to wean men from the saloons by offering counter attractions in 
the way of an attractive club-house, with possibilities for amusement along lines that appeal to the average poor man. 
It is beginning to be recognized by philanthropic workers everywhere that the poor man, as well as his richer brother, 
regards his leisure as time to be used for recreation, and the effort is to make his diversion at least innocuous and, 
if possible, to profit him. It is characteristic of this generation that a sympathetic insight into the needs of the 
poor and an appreciation of them as human beings, sadly handicapped by circumstance of birth and of environment, 
should pervade the philanthropic work of the time to a degree never before attained. To it are due the clubs, and 
palaces, and inns, and the children’s play-grounds, and a host of successful efforts to bring some of the good things 
of life within the grasp of ‘‘the other half.*’ 


It is to be regretted that the laborers in this vineyard are so few that, whereas there should be at least one thous- 
and of the Squirrel Inn and its like —there are seven thousand saloons—the count of such places already in existence 
could be tolled off on less than the fingers of one hand. The terrible need of such counteracting agencies can best 
be realized by a late night tour of the saloons and dives in the poorer quarters, when the results of a misspent 
evening begin to show. And if only fifteen per cent of the idle women in hotels and boarding-houses, who 
have not even the business of society to fill their time, could but be awakened to a sense of their duty to their fel- 
low creatures, a crusade could be started which before long would gather intensity and breadth enough to involve the 
sympathies and the bankbooks of the community to an extent that would within five years revolutionize the con- 
dition of the poor in New York. But, alas! for dreams of the swift uplifting of the submerged. Yonder the 
poor toil hard and spend their leisure time and their substance in saloons, and up here the more fortunate dawdle their 
lives away. So runs the world. 
































THE CAT SHOW 



































HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A LONDON SMOKE IS THREE BOYS TO ONE CIG- 
ARETTE—-COMFORTABLE QUARTERS PROM- 
1ISED FOR NEW YORK’S ZOO ANIMALS— 

A MILLENNIUM SUGGESTIVE RAIL- 
WAY ORDER—OVER FIFTEEN 
THOUSAND CHILD WAIFS IN 
PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS—-THE 
TRAVELING LIBRARY AND 
THE PERIPATETIC 
CHURCH, 


Igarette smoking among women in 
England is, it appears, no longer confined 
to the fashionable set, the middle and 

poorer class of maids and matrons having taking 
up the practice to such an extent as to attract 
the attention of the chronicler of daily doings. 
As yet no word of protest, addressed to women 
smokers, has been heard from the various 


bodies of reformers who bracket tobacco and . 


alcohol as twin evils, although there is mani- 
fested considerable uneasiness in regard to the 
marked increase of cigarette smoking which 
has taken place among the children in London. 
This change is said to be very noticeable in 
the poorer quarters, where it is a usual sight 
to see very tiny boys puffing away at cigarettes. 
Not infrequently the resources of the smoker 
are inadequate for the payment of a whole 
cigarette, and three or four little school boys, 
or errand boys, may be observed puffing at a 
cigarette by turns. The least strait-laced 
of people are quick to agree that drinking and 
smoking are not fit pastimes for children, and the 
English may be depended upon, sooner or 
later, to take official cognizance of these dissi- 
pations of the babies, as Norway, among other 
countries, has done. There the law forbids 
the sale of tobacco in any form to a youth 
under sixteen years without a signed order 
from adults—a law to which no reasonable 
person can object. 
* 
* * 

Those tender-hearted persons who are pained 
at seeing animals in captivity must have been 
somewhat relieved to have the assurance—of 
no less an authority than Professor H. T. 
Osborne, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Zodlogical Society—that the so- 
ciety is planning to build pens and cages of 
such dimensions and form as to make the 
animals ‘*comfortable and happy.’’ It is 
doubtful whether any animal in captivity can 
be happy, but it will be something gained if 
the poor object lessons in zodlogy can be made 
comfortable. The interesting announcement 
is made that the portion of Bronx Park set 
apart for the use of the Society is to be laid 
out with the view of affording artists special 
facilities for studying the habits of the animals. 
One result of which, it is hoped, will be that 
the animals introduced into pictures will look 
less like the hilarious but structurally defective 
beasts that disport themselves on calendars and 
Christmas cards. 





VOGUE 


A recently-issued order on a certain long- 
distance railway, having its terminus at New 
York, reads as though the millennium had about 
arrived. The employées are ordered to see 
that every passenger has a seat, and, in order 
to accomplish this, additional cars are to be 
attached if necessary. Equally concerned are 
the guards to be over the restriction of one seat 
to a person, and their instructions are to suavely 
proceed to extreme measures with those self- 
indulgent persons who spread themselves, or 
their traps, over two seats when other pas- 
sengers are standing. Before passengers be- 
come accustomed to the new enforcement of 
what is, in reality, an old rule, there will, 
doubtless, be at least a few exhibitions of 
pretty takings down of the whole-seat pre- 
empter. 


*** 

Among the most interesting, as well as the 
most important, annual reports of organizations 
is that of the State Charities Aid Association, 
its careful review of the status of destitute 
children in the Boroughs of Manhattan and 
Bronx being a most illuminating and valuable 
article. During 1897 there were 15,501 de- 
pendent children, divided into Catholic, Prot- 
estant and Hebrew. The number of children 
committed to Catholic institutions is always 
far in excess of that sent to institutions of the 
two other denominations, and the great de- 
crease noticeable since 1890 in the number 
of inmates reaches nowhere near as high a 
per cent among the Catholics. On this point 
the report says that the difference in manage- 
ment is accountable for the greater tendency 
of Catholic institutions to increase their num- 
bers, and, it adds, ‘it is gratifying in this 
connection to note the organization of the 
Catholic Charities Association.’” The greater 
supervision given by properly qualified officials 
to the subject of the care of indigent children, 
since 1895, has resulted, in three years, in a 
saving of about a half million dollars of the 
public money. It is urged that all the pro- 
visions for safeguarding admissions, and stimu- 
lating discharges from institutions, should be 
rigidly enforced ; and, if these prove unavail- 
ing, then a radical change of system is the 
only alternative. This would be the with- 
drawal of public aid to private institutions, and 
the placing of children in public institutions 
managed by public officials. The final dispo- 
sition of the dependent child is the placing of 
it in a family, and this is urged as a desirable 
fate for it even at a comparatively tender age. 
To one who loves children it is pathetic, 
beyond the power of words to express, to 
think of an army of nearly sixteen thousand 
of them, in this State alone, whose young lives 
are passed amid the restrictions of the insti- 
tution, and the best fate for whom is to grow 
up among strangers. Poor little waifs ! 

xx 

The town-dweller, who not only has one or 
more libraries at his service, but for whom free 
courses of lectures are delivered at convenient 
points, can have little realization of the un- 
appeasable book and learning hunger of those 
who live in small towns, or in sparsely settled 
agricultural regions, and to whom a new book 
or a new magazine is an event. Various 
expedients have, for many years, been devised 
to meet the needs of the far-away student, and 
among these one of the most useful and popular 
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which has 


has been the traveling library, 
been in successful operation in New York 


State among others. The isolated reader, as 
well as the reading club—or other class or club 
with study for its object—can secure the 
loan, for from three to six months, of a special 
library, with the required books of reference. 
As lately published, the usual plan followed 
to secure one of these libraries, in any place, is 
for a number of persons to sign a petition for a 
library, and appoint someone of their number 
librarian. This appointee receives the library 
and acts as its custodian, it being set up in his 
home, or shop, or in some public building. 
Full instructions how to manage the embryo 
library, cards and catalogues, are sent along 
with the books. The State bears all the cost 
of transporting these libraries to any railway 
station. At the end of the agreed upon time 
the books are returned at the State’s expense 
and, if desired, others may be immediately 
ordered. 


«*% 

Peripatetic aid to the comparatively isolated 
does not, however, end with the traveling li- 
brary ; an enterprising pastor in one of the 
eastern states has set up a perambulating 
church, which has attracted considerable at- 
tention. The originator, the Reverend C. E. 
Preston, devised his church on wheels in order 
that communities too poor to afford a church 
building might not be without a suitable place 
of worship. The outside dimensions of the 
church are described as being : width, eighteen 
feet ; length, twenty-seven feet. There is a 
tiny bay window at one end, which allows 
room for the altar. There are a belfry and 
a cross, which are removed when the edifice 
is on its travels. Its seating capacity is one 
hundred, and to the left of the chancel is a 
small but well-toned organ. The building is 
appropriately and comfortably furnished, many 
of its fittings being the gifts of manu- 
facturers. The total cost would have involved 
an expenditure of $3,000 if the projector had 
been obliged to purchase all the material as 
well as to pay the labor bill. The reverend gen- 
tleman’s experiment will be watched with much 
interest by those who are concerned about 
the increasing indifference to church-going 
which is manifested in small, as well as large, 
communities. The novelty of the house of 
worship will, undoubtedly, at first attract 
audiences, but it remains to be seen whether 
the attendance will continue when the original 
traveling church is not only an old story, but 
when, also, the wish of its creator—that it shall 
have many imitators—shall have come to pass. 
It appears probable if the provinces chosen 
are like the one selected by the Reverend Mr. 
Preston—Conanicut Island in Narragansett 
Bay—small communities that in the absence 
of the distractions which seduce the city 
dweller from Sunday church attendance, the 
inhabitants will continue for many years to 
crowd these unique specimens of church archi- 
tecture. 








ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Engagement, Marriage and Dea h no- 
tices for publication in Vogue Thursdry, 
should arrive at the Head Office, 3 West 
29th Street, New York, by noon Monda; 


of the same week. 
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VOGUE 


DE KUNL’S BWIDE 
BY MARY F. NIXON 


T was May of °68, and southwest Missouri 
I was quiet save for occasional spurts of 
party spirit at afternoon tea-parties. 

Colonel Logan was bringing home his bride, 
and the little town of Springville was all agog 
with excitement. The Colonel had been 
considered a ‘great catch,"’ and many a 
Southern beauty had flashed her dark eyes at 
him, and brought to bear upon him her whole 
battery of charms in the hope of laying siege 
to his soldierly heart. 

He was straight and tall and handsome, a 
clever lawyer as well as ‘‘ one of the best of 
Price’s men,’’ and the intense disgust of the 
community may be imagined when it was ru- 
mored that the Colonel’s bride was not only a 
stranger, but a Yankee as well. 

‘‘Of co’se she got him,’’ said young Mrs. 
Tracy. ‘‘She nursed him in the hospital 
when he was captured at Fort Donaldson.”’ 

«¢Got him when he was down, eh?’’ said 
her husband, the Colonel's law-partner. 
‘¢ Well, you go and call on her right off, any- 
how, Ginny-May, for the Kunl’s all right, you 
know.”” 

‘¢Co’se I shall,’’ said Mrs. Tracy, with her 
soft Southern accent. ‘‘ Ain’t I dyin’ to see 
her, anyhow? Ill go daown to-morrow 
mawnin’.”’ 

When the morrow came the Kunl’s bride 
was serenely unconscious that she was the cen- 
tre of attraction. She ate her breakfast tran- 
quilly, unmindful of the significant glances 
directed toward her. She did not even seem to 
notice the obsequious darkey at her elbow with 
his meaning smile and air of utter devotion, 
nor had she appeared to hear his loud orders 
in the kitchen: ** Look out, dar! De Bwide 
wants chops! Cakes fur de Bwide! Yo’ Jeff, 
clare out den! Dis hyah’s de Bwide’s break- 
fus’!”” 

‘«De Bwide’’ was small and slight, with 
wonderful masses of coal-black hair drawn 
far up from a small, pale face, in which glowed 
dark eyes—wonderful eyes which changed and 
softened and sparkled, and carried one away 
with their deep intensity. 

She bore herself well, and walked out of the 
huge dining-room by her tall husband’s side 
with unconscious grace and dignity. 

‘«What will you do all the mornin’, 
Alma ?*’ asked the Colonel, as he made ready 
to go to his office. 

“Oh! I'm tired and awfully sleepy. 
That stage ride yesterday bumping over cord- 
uroy roads from Rolla was not conducive to 
slumber. I’m going to sleep until you come 
back,’ and Mrs. Logan threw herself upon 
the bed and curled her small frame up into a 
ball, like a sleepy kitten. 

‘«It's the best thing you can possibly do,”’ 
said the burly Colonel, throwing a big army 
blanket over her, ‘* Good-bye,”’ and he kissed 
her tenderly as he turned to leave the room. 

*« Good-bye,*’ she murmured drowsily, al- 
ready half asleep, scarcely noticing him, and in 
a moment she was far from southwest Missouri 
and its embryonic civilization in a lovely land 
of dreams. 

Soon, scarcely a moment later it seemed to 
her, she was awakened by a loud knocking, 
and rousing herself she asked : . 

«¢ Who's there ?”’ 
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‘¢It’s me, Missus. De’se two ladies callin’ 
on yo’,”” said a voice, and she rose hastily and 
went to the door. 

*¢Come in,’’ she said. The door handle 
turned and the darkey’s voice said : 

*¢ De do’s locked, Missus.”’ 

She looked and saw no key. Then with a 
flash across her mental retina she recalled see- 
ing the Colonel take out the key mechanically 
as he left the room, and she knew he had 
locked her in. 

“<I can’t find the key,’’ she stammered ; 
‘« go to the office and get one.”’ 

‘<Yessum,’” was the reply, and the sound 
of feet was heard going down the long corridor. 

A moment later Jim was back again, ex- 
claiming : 

«« De pass-key’s los’, Missus." 

Here was a predicament. Perhaps her 
callers would excuse her. Anything was bet- 
ter than acknowledging the Colonel's ab- 
surdity. 

‘¢ Who are the ladies ?*’ she asked. 

“Oh! de’se quality, Missus. Dar’s young 
Mis’ Tracy an’ her cousin, Mis’ Montgom- 
ery, de Guv'nor’s niece.”" 

Mrs. Logan gave a great sigh. She dared 
not run the risk of offending two such promi- 
nent people, so she said spasmodically: 

‘¢ Tell the ladies I shall be down in a few 
moments. Colonel Logan has the key and 
you'll have to go down to his office and get it. 
Be quick !"" 

‘¢ Yessum,”” said a stifled voice, and the foot- 
steps died away. Mrs. Logan’s listening ears, 
however, caught the sound of a mighty peal of 
laughter as the voice said: 

‘*Fo’ de Lawd! Ef de Kunl haint gone 
done an’ locked de bwide in !”" 

Mrs. Logan entertained her callers delight- 
fully and they went away to say enthusiastically 
to everyone they met, ‘*She’s just sweet 
if she is aYankee !"" 

But the Colonel, covered with confusion 
and scarlet with the chaffing he received—for 
the story spread over the town like wild-fire— 
found a Niobe instead of a smiling bride, and a 
very indignant voice said to all his blandish- 
ments: 

‘¢ Will Logan, as sure as you ever do such 
a thing again I'll sue for a divorce and make 
you plead my case without a fee !"’ 
But ‘‘de Kunl’’ never did. 


, 





A MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM 


He approached noiselessly the couch where 
he slept. She gazed at the blond giant 
who lay with one hand under his head. 

Even in the pallor of the moonlight, the whole- 
some tint of his wrist, ruddy, with full veins, 
was visible. 

She waited an instant. Was he surely asleep ? 
Would he hear her? And when he had heard 
her, would he be angry with her, crush her 
with his masculine impatience? Who knew. 

No, she would not awaken him; better to 
lull him with the strange song which she had 
sung to him earlier in that evening. 

She began to sing. Her soft, penetrating 
soprano had a curiously thin, remote quality. 
Her voice seemed to express at the same time 
a longing and a menace with its inarticulate, 
almost unmodulated chant. He still slept. 

She sang on and on. The monotony of her 
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Song appeared to hypnotize his slumber. Now 
and then he stirred slightly ; his hand twitched 
under his head ; he was half conscious of her 
disturbing voice. She was a siren of the im- 
measurable, unknown sea of sleep; a bringer 
of dreams evoked by 
that low, intense song 
of hers. 

He still slept, but 
heavily now and with- 
out motion. For a 
moment she ceased to 


sing. The room was ominously quiet; the 
faint summer breeze hardly bent the little flame 
of gas, turned down toa point ; the window 
darkened suddenly as a cloud passed across the 


moon. 








VOGUE 


He still slept. The moment was arrived. 
Now let her do what she was come to do. 
She delayed no longer, but thrust a slender, 
envenomed lancet into the fullest, bluest vein 
of his massive wrist. He was strong, and she 
was incredibly fragile—but she 
had been able to accomplish her 
purpose. 

At the prick of that wound 
he awoke. With closed eyes, 
he dealt a powerful blow of his 
heavy hand—and she fell dead. 

Yes, this was the way that she 





was slain. But her murderer will not go un- 
punished ; her sisters will seek him and, re- 
peating her strange song, will avenge her. 
For she was a Jersey mosquito. 

E. Cavazza. 
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MODISH FABRICS SHOWN AT SMART DANCES 
—-LACE-FLOUNCED SKIRTS WORN WITH 
CLOTH BODICES FOR DEMI-TOILETTE 
—SASHES REVIVED——-JEWEL SET- 

TING IN FINGER RINGS 


Marked difference is observed between 
A the fashions brought out early in the 
season and those which arrive two 
months later. Because of this difference ultra 
smart women whether they are abroad or at 
home are not inclined to order their gowns of 
ceremony until the last moment, determined as 
they are to have their ball, dinner, and opera 
gowns beyond criticism. The advantage of 
this method is thoroughly appreciated when 
the big dances are on the tapis, where one sees 
hundreds of the choicest gowns moving like a 
panorama before the eye. From the very 
start, it is an easy matter to one well up in the 
latest and smartest of modes to classify the peri- 
ods to which they belong in reference to the sea- 
son, and it invariably happens that the later the 
gown the more catchet does it have, and the 
less complicated are its parts. As an example 
French gowns brought over in September had 
skirts elaborately trimmed and designed, some 
of them quite eccentric, while embroideries in 
many cases were both bizarre in design and 
execution, 


THE MODE AT THE DANCE 


It was refreshing in contrast to find how 
much more effective were the later and plainer 
skirts, many of them untrimmed, when their 
materials sufficed in themselves. Gauze and 
transparent fabrics include gowns of quite an- 
other character, their style governed by modes 
quite apart. When recently the great dance 
of the season was given, still further proof was 
had of these facts. Satins predominated. Satins 
of exquisite lustre and softness, the material 
combined with crépe de chine, which above all 
others adapts itself to the clinging drapery in 
vogue, many of them hung in long skirts 
and tunics without any trimming whatever. 
Again, they would glide along with trains bil- 
lowing in real laces of priceless value, while 
lace draped bodices were garlanded with roses, 
or a distinctive cluster, and gigantic flower, 
always on the left, would bear the seal of 
smartness. Meandering flounces on skirts 
would be gracefully caught up by flowers to 
correspond with those on the corsage. Lace, 
in fact, was everywhere en evidence, in a 
Princesse décolleté, in tunics, tabliers, polo- 
naises, boléros, berthas, fichus and elbow 
sleeves, while satins, panne velvet, moiré, gros- 
grain, brocade, point de soie, were lending all 
their beauty to hundreds of beautiful creations. 

Nets, wrought with silver, gold, chenille and © 
paillettes had their success. One gown in 
mauve moiré over-draped with a silver net of 
wondrous beauty, created rathera stir. Sleeve- 
less gowns were not in the minority, as at 
former functions. They have come to be ac- 
cepted as grande toilette. Very charming were 
décolleté bodices, having a deep, transparent 
empiécement in tulle, crépe, or net, shirred, 
spangled, or embroidered in pearls or jewels. 
A scarf of either crépe, net, or tulle, was 

(Continued om page 74) 
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(Continued from page 71.) 

brought from under the arm, and fastened above 
the shoulder in a Louis xv bow, a chou, or 
with flowers, ostrich tips, buckles, or jeweled 
ornaments. 

Ball wraps were as well worth a chronicling 
as the gowns, such sumptuous creations have 
they become. 


EFFECTIVE DEMI-TOILETTE COSTUME 


For demi-toilette at afternoon or evening 
functions there is nothing in the way of a gown 
so eminently smart as one built of light colored 
cloth, in old rose, saffron, wedgewood blue— 
the palest shade—rose-pink, pink mauves, etc., 
in a princesse tunic extremely long, and worn 
over a skirt of silk trimmed with two flounces 
of wide white lace. A beauty in saffron cloth 
with a brilliant satin finish in following these 
lines, had the bottom of the tunic trimmed 
with a foliage design in appliqué of shade upon 
shade of cloth of the same color, stitched on 
the edges. The effect was surpassingly lovely 
because of the leaf edge being cut out, for the 
lace flounces gave a background which was 
most favorable. Where the tunic was open in 
front the design diminished to a mere vine of 
leaves. The bodice was cut out into long V's 
back and front, similar cloth bordering, fitting 
into perfect harmony. ‘Transparent lace to 
match the skirt filled in these V spaces asa 
plain flat guimpe. Lace formed also quaint 
transparent tops to the sleeves, which below 
were of cloth and very long over the hand. A 
high collar cut out into leaves of silvery blue 
panne lined with the same and wired so that 
the tips turned backwards as if the effect of a 
flower were sought, brought a delicious tone 
of color into the bodice further accented by 
three long narrow leaves of panne to match, 
and overlapping, forming a tie scarf as it were, 
and passing from the collar fastening in front, 
which was a pearl and diamond grasshopper, 
by the way, down into the décollétage. 


GREEN CLOTH BODICE COMBINED WITH LACE 
SKIRTS 

These white lace skirts are also worn with 
colored cloth bodices in any of the evening 
shades. The skirts are flounced, however, 
under these circumstances to the waist. A 
very chic bodice of locust green cloth worn 
with a white silk skirt having three deep floun- 
ces of yellow appliqué lace, was the becoming 
toilette worn by one of the young beauties of 
the season presiding at a chocolate table which 
she had to herself, the cakes and bonbons all 
in keeping, the service of silver-gilt, all of 
which admirably set her prettiness off to ad- 
vantage. The bodice was décolleté, buttoned 
up the back with small crochet buttons, and 
formed two waved lines in the back then in 
front repeated them, the bodice, however, 
being open slightly in the middle to the belt 
line. The top of this décolletage as well as 
the front bodice opening was bordered by a 
narrow band of ermine while a guimpe of 
finely embroidered mousseline closed up high 
at the throat, over which a broad black velvet 
necklet was worn fastened by an antique slide 
in etruscan gold and green enamel. Elbow 
sleeves with a band of ermine and below it a 
puff of mousseline through which ran a black 
velvet ribbon which tied on the outside of the 
arm in a big bow with hanging ends. For 


finish at the bottom of the bodice, a few fine 
folds, fastening on the left with a black velvet 
bow and long ends to the hem of the skirt. 








(From Our Own Correspondent) 


PLAUSIBLE HOLIDAY GIFTS FROM MEN TO 
WOMEN WHEREIN THE LETTER ONLY OF 
CONVENTION IS CONSERVED—OLIVINES 
THE NEW DARK GREEN STONE— 
SPANGLE AND JET REPLACED BY 
EMBROIDERED AND PAINTED 
DECORATION—ROCK CRYS- 

TAL SUBSTITUTED FOR 
SILVER TOILET TABLE 
PARAPHERNALIA 


Hristmas and New Year, far from being 
gloomy, as it had been feared that they 
would be, have on the contrary out- 
shone in brilliancy the holidays of the past few 
years. The shops on the Boulevard did a 
roaring trade, and the articles de Paris, as 
the thousand _and one nick-nacks which please 
women and children are called, have never 
been as exquisite and as plentiful as they were 
this year. The great plate glass windows of 
the Rue de la Paix, and of the Boulevards, 
filled with countless bags, baskets, boxes and 
hampers, containing flowers, gloves, fans, bon- 
bons, laces, and jewelry were a sight to see. 
Holly and mistletoe played a great part in the 
decoration of all these pretty gifts, and many 
a corbeille filled with these symbolical plants 
was arranged to hold velvet receptacles for 
gems, or for other costly presents. 


A PRETTY BUT COSTLY WHIPPING THE DEVIL 
ROUND THE STUMP 


A new departure this year was the novel and 
highly praiseworthy idea of sending to femi- 
nine friends in lieu of the regulation bonbon- 
ni¢re—which however expensive is never quite 
satisfactory —a huge sofa cushion of some de- 
lightfully tinted satin, adorned with cascades 
of real lace, so deftly basted on it that the lace 
could be easily detached and transferred to a 
gown! This is, of course, but a clever ruse to 
enable men to make superb presents under 
cover of a quite ordinary little attention, but 
one to which none of the recipients seemed to 
object. 

Richly chased silver, and even burnished 
gold jewel-cases of the most admirable work- 
manship were also sent under the pretence of 
being mere jardiniéres, this ostensible end being 
achieved by a removable tray of precious metal, 
cunningly adapted to the top of the pretty 
casket, and which was, for the nonce, filled 
with fragrant violets, or with a multitude of 
tiny rosebuds, whereas the inside of the beau- 
tiful little coffer was stuffed with chocolate 
pastilles, the whole making a most covetable 
and extremely acceptable gift. 


A NEW STONE 


The new fad for olivines, a dark green stone, 
strongly resembling the emerald, but of a 
deeper hue, is threatening to push to one side 
many of the second rate gems. Magnificent 
parures are made of olivines, surrounded with 
diamonds, and a sort of barbaric looking tiara, 
which I saw the other day was composed of 
splendid amethysts, olivines and brilliants, and 
looked like the top of a crenelated turret. 
Jewels are worn in profusion, but imitations 
and paste have gone to the wall, and are no 
longer endured even as a trimming for gowns. 
This naturally means an extra demand upon 
our exchequers, but as year by year the luxury 
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displayed by women of fashion in the dazzling 
splendor of their attire goes on increasing, more 
and more, what matter a thousand or two 
added to our jewelers’ or to our couturiers’ 
bills ? 
COSTUMES IN VELOURS MOUSSELINE 

Velours mousseline is also greatly the rage, 
especially when it is of the palest and most 
becoming tints. Even dowagers wear it, and 
I was charmed the other night by the appear- 
ance of a dear old lady, at a gala concert : her 
snow-white hair and apple-blossom complexion 
were set off to perfection by a long trained 
gown of peach colored velvet, profusely orna- 
mented with priceless Argentan lace and clus- 
ters of natural yellow roses. On the same 
occasion I noticed, and very much appreciated, 
a lovely toilette of Valenciennes lace over a faint 
lavender velvet gown, which fitted like a glove, 
and outlined the pretty figure of its wearer as 
it is decreed that it should be outlined nowa- 
days. The. bottom of the velvet skirt was 
boldly and richly embroidered with silver and 
crystal, and over the artistically draped bodice 
fell one of the new and so costly chains, com- 
posed of round balls of rock-crystal, containing 
each a different gem—such as sapphires, rubies, 
emeralds, and separated from each other by 
single pearls of admirable Orient. 

EXIT GLITTER 


The spangled and jetted skirts and corsages 
which have been well nigh painfully blinding 
our eyes in every direction, are no longer worn 
by the select ; they are considered as having 
become somewhat too common through cheap 
imitations, and are replaced by far more ele- 
gant and more chastened effects, produced by 
lace applications, hand-painted satins and Eng- 
lish embroideries, executed upon the finest of 
silk muslins, and which are worn upon slips of 
contrasting color, finished off at the edge by 
tiny rouleaux, or narrow bands of rare furs. 

One is evidently tired of glitter, for even the 
toilette table of the true éleganté is not any 
longer considered to be chic if littered, as of 
yore, with silver brushes, bottles, and other 
paraphernalia. All these pretty adjuncts of 
our boudoir and dressing-rooms are now made 
of exquisitely engraved rock crystal, some of 
them being worth, to be sure, absolutely pre- 
posterous sums, but still they are superior, as 
far as beauty and daintiness as well as artistic 
value are concerned, to any previous manu- 
facture. For those whose rent roll does not 
allow such extravagance rock-crystal is re- 
placed either by finely cut glass, or by mother- 
of-pearl, and I am bound to state that a toil- 
ette-table, shrouded in lace and silk of some 
opalescent hue, when adorned and decorated 
with a number of beautifully shaped mother-of- 
pearl implements, to which are added a few 
delicate flower vases of iridescent glass, pro- 
duces an extremely refined and original effect. 


Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, January, 1899. 


Ir— 

Signs fail not, the pompadour style of hair- 
dressing is on the wane. The latest cry from 
Paris tells of hair parted at the side in front, 
and divided afterwards into three parts, which 
lie in soft, loose ripplings, as waving the hair 
is as fashionable as ever, provided the waves 
are large and as natural as possible. These 
front divisions leave soft rings of hair on the 
forehead, with a droop in the centre. The 
back hair is dressed high, much as it has been 
for some time past. 
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names of shops 


|Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped: and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date, See 
ilustrations on page 77.) 


L] the world is disappearing, and very soon 
the season will be quite over. The 
north winds that blow will be exchanged 

for balmy sunshine, where out-of-door life can 
be reveled in and out-of-door sports enjoyed. 
A well-turned-out woman on a good horse is a 
joy forever, and there is nothing so severe, so 
absolutely rigid in cut, as a habit. No one 
but the very best of tailors should ever be 
thought of when ordering a habit, for a line 
wrong and all is spoiled. The smartest of 
habits this year are like the cuts. Postilion 
backs are a revival of the discarded tailor backs 
worn eight or ten years ago. Black or dark 
Oxford is the best taste in color. If one pre- 
fer the coat effect to the postilion, lovely 
waistcoats are to be had to go with them that 
give a jaunty, piquantair to the wearer. They 
come in a charming variety of materials and 
colors. ‘The skirts are short. Jacket and 
skirt postilion cut cost $80, and the round 
jacket and skirt can be had for $85 ; waist- 
coat, of course, extra. The high-necked ones 
are $10 and the others are $12.50. Eques- 
trian tights can be bought at any of the shops 
and vary in price according to quality. 
Patent-leather riding boots made to order are 
about $25. Heavy kid gloves, either tan, 
glacé, or gray suéde, should be worn. For 
dress a very smart white suéde comes in 
heavy weight, and many women use those 
for afternoon or park wear almost entirely. 

Riding shirts should be built tight-fitting, 
with plain sleeves put in like a man’s. Either 
a stiff or soft bosom can be worn, according to 
taste. Collars are high white turn-overs, with 
rounded corners, and any tie that is not too 
loud is appropriate. Stocks are also much 
worn, and in warm weather are more practicable 
and comfortable. 

Riding crops are very simple, and the less 
silver the better the taste displayed ; bone 
handies are much used. Handsome saddles, 
and all the little trappings and toggery so neces- 
sary to sport, are found in the most fascinating 
of shops, where the mere fact of finding a thing 
sets the seal of correctness upon it at once. 

To men and women who love horses there 
is a keen interest in a shop where all belonging 
to them is sold, and we hang over the brightly- 
polished harness and the soft, handsome leather 
saddles with positive affection, and finger the 
newest bits, stirrups, spurs, etc., with an absorb- 
ing interest. 

An exceptionally smart saddle is like the 
sketch constructed on improved cut-back steel 
plated tree, double socket to leading head, 
patent attachment for self-adjusting girths and 
stirrups. Price complete, $100. Out-of-town 
people can buy a set of rules for measuring 
and secure as perfect a fitting saddle as if they 
were personally fitted. 

Pigskin pocket-books are to be had in a 
variety of shapes and sizes, and with harness 
lettering or crest are smart to a degree, and for 
all occasions. The pocket-books are $2.50, 
and with the lettering come to about $6 or $7. 

For hunting or shooting, sporting knives are 
placed in long leather cases that strap to the 
belt and vary in price from $4 to $15. 
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Good-looking dog collars for Boston terriers 
or bull dogs are made of pigskin studded with 
large brass nail-heads; price only $3.50. 
While I am writing of sporty things it seems 
an omission of great importance not to have 
told of those collars, and even if one hasn't the 
dog it is just as well to know what the dogs of 
high degree are wearing this season. 

Women’s spurs run all the way from $1.25 
and $2.50 up to the charming sterling silver 
affairs that are put in leather cases and sold for 
$15. 

Crops come from $2 to $25. For watch 
fobs there are little pigskin leather bits from 
75 centsup. Or if one prefers to wear a leather 
bracelet strapped tight about the wrist very 
attractive ones may be bought for $1.25, and 
the little Swiss oxidized or silver watches to 
fit are $5 extra. 

A very stunning stick and hat rack is made 
of two crops with brass or plated hooks. 
The crops are of wood with bone handles, and 
put space enough apart to hold umbrellas, golf 
sticks, riding crops, etc. Hung on the wall 
they are useful as well as attractive, and are 
very desirable in bachelor quarters and country 
houses. 

Hunting flasks and sandwich cases, contain- 
ing silver-plated flask and sandwich case en- 
closed in very handsome leather, are from 
$9.50 up. 

Hunting flasks, with reversed bottle in plain 
cut-glass, with or without cup, are from $8 up. 

Those smart driving aprons, known as Selby 
aprons, with strap and buckle around the 
waist, made of box cloth or Kersey, are gradu- 
ated in price from $8. Silver, brass or ivory 
medallions, with crests or monograms raised or 
engraved, affixed to aprons in the most ap- 
proved style with straps, are as inexpensive as 
$4.50, and from that up. 











I should like to run on and on, like the bab- 
bling brook, about all these attractive and smart 
things, but I have just remembered that, after 
all, there are people who take no interest in 
sport, and would much rather hear about some 
decorative house things. 

A very stylish lamp of dark blue Chinese 
porcelain, with the filagree metal shade, can 
be bought for $22.50. It is a lovely rich bit 
of color, and would be suitable for any room. 

In eastern red a copy of old temple fringe 
is selling for $9.50 a yard, and, added to suit- 
able velvet, makes a remarkably smart cur- 
tain. 

Small table covers of Bulgarian embroidery 
are as low as $2.50 each. 

A Finkian table top is of brass, and would 
add to a smoking or Turkish room. 

Green glazed porcelain lamp, standing high, 
in shape of a large candlestick, with a copper 
bowl at the top for oil, is $13.50. 

Very handsome is a bronze lamp of filagree 
work of exceptional idea and design ; price, 
$45. 

Persian brass trays are $12.50 up, and,in 
that price are 24 inches in size. 

Inlaid Damascus folding tables or taborettes 
are $10, and are much smarter than the usual 
taborette. 

Quaint old Japanese musical instrument is 
$37.50 and gives an air and character to a 
room. 

Little inexpensive picture-frames and small 
articles found in this shop are always original 
and most attractive. Paper-holders are made 
of bits of embroidery through which papers 
can be stuck, and sell for $3.75 apiece. 

Stylish scrap-baskets are made of wisteria 
vine and are dyed a soft olive-green ; smallest 
size $1.10 and larger $1.35. 

Card-cases made of antique silk or em- 
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broidery are distinguished and different, and 
not expensive ; $1.25 each is the price. 

A long picture frame made of liberty velvet 
and embroidered in Japanese fashion, holding 
three cabinet-sized pictures, is $3. 50. 

Golf score books made of Ooze leather in 
pretty claret color and washed-out olive, with 
little leather straps, are 85 cents and $1 apiece. 

Silk-covered engagement pads, or memo- 
randum books, are $1.25. 

Japanese embroidered writing portfolio lined 
with cloth of gold, with pockets for papers, 
are $2.25, and are really lovely. 

Dressing table boxes are of all sizes and 
covered with embroidered silk ; those covered 
with the antique are $4.50 and the others are 
$2.75. 

Funny little Japanese heads are stuck on 
pasteboard and made generally grotesque 
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for shaving papers, and can be bought for 75 
cents each. 

A temple chair is stained a smart green, 
and of such good design that it is irresistible ; 
in the seat is a green linen cushion. 

Small wall cabinet of English design, inlaid 
with a porcelain tile, is $7.50. 

Handsome Oriental embroidered sofa pillows 
are sold for $10.50. 

Embroidered crépe sofa pillows, $9.50; and 
$4.50 is the price of plain velvet pillows. 
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A WRITER OF BOOKS 


BY GEORGE PASTON. D, APPLETON AND COM- 


PANY 


Brief for Woman would bea not inap- 
A propriate sub-title for this novel, for 
not only does the heroine, Cosima, 
suffer wrong from man, and come to a disil- 
lusioned state in regard to him, but other 
female characters are likewise put upon by 
men, and it shows how man’s laws and his 
point of view can and do work wrong and 
misery to women. Although dealing with 
the sex problem, the story is neither morbid 
nor dreary. On the contrary, it is a clean, 
briskly told narrative, of a peculiarly circum- 
stanced young girl, who deliberately devotes 
herself to literature, after adequate preparation, 
and who goes up to London to try her luck. 
Her paramount desire is to study types with a 
view to getting material, and in pursuit of her 
study she has some rather unconventional ex- 
periences. Early in her London career she 
meets at her boarding-house a married woman 
whose melancholy is so pronounced as to be 
noticeable, An occasion arising when Cosima 
can—without appearing intrusive — inquire 
the cause of the woman’s sorrow, she gets a 
study in laws which shocks her : 


* * * 


*¢¢T will tell you about it if you care to 
hear. We had a home once, and we have 
one child, a little boy of six years old. My 
husband, however, is extremely nervous and 
sensitive to noise and worry of all kinds; 
also, he has theories about the training of 
children. He found that domestic life did not 
agree with his temperament, and he thought 
that—that I was too anxious and tender over 
our little boy, that I was inclined to over- 
indulge him, in fact. So not quite a year 
ago, he decided to give up keeping house, and 
for a time, at least, to live in hotels or board- 
ing-houses. He thought that the boy would be 
better at school, so he has placed him with a 
lady who has undertaken to harden him in 
accordance with my husband’s direction. I 
am allowed to see him once a month.’ 


* * x 


‘¢*But he is a mere baby still,’ cried 

Cosima. ‘ Why didn’t you refuse to let him 
0?’ 

*¢¢] had no power, According to our 
laws, children belong solely to the father as 
long as he has done nothing to forfeit his 
rights over them, So, at least, the lawyers 
tell me.’ 

*¢¢Do you mean to say,” asked Cosima, 
in surprise, ‘that a father can take a young 
child away from its mother, and hand it over 
to another woman ?” 

‘€© Ves; as long as he is what is called a 
respectable man. I could prove nothing 
against my husband that the law takes cog- 
nisance of. Perhaps if I could take my heart 
out of my body, and hand it up to a judge 
that he might inspect the wounds, he would 
say that I had been treated with cruelty. 
But the law doesn’t believe in what it can’t 
see. My husband maintains that he is acting 
in the child’s own interests, and as I am al- 
lowed access to him once a month, he can’t 
see what I have to complain of. Access!” 
she repeated, in rising excitement. ‘ Access 
to my own baby! I had access to him to- 
day, but my husband and that other woman 
were present all the time: I suppose they 
wanted to see that I wasn’t too tenderto him. 
He was coughing, and his little hands were as 
cold as ice. ‘Two winters ago he nearly died 
of bronchitis, and the doctor said it was only 
my nursing that pulled him through. That 
woman does not mean to be cruel, but she is 
paid to harden him ; and how should a with- 
ered old maid know how to mother a delicate 
child ?’”’ 


, 


* * * 


Later, Cosima takes counsel of a woman 
physician, as to what can be done in the 
case : 


* * * 


*¢¢Can’t the husband be spoken to?’ 





‘**He has been spoken to, but it is no 
use. Thecreature is really not responsible for 
his own actions ; he is suffering from an in- 
curable disease.’ 

** What is it? 
rapid.’ 

“ ¢Swelled head, aggravated by brown 
sherry. A man like that ought not to have 
women and children at his mercy ; he 1s just 
as objectionable as a lunatic, but you can’t 
shut him up. If his wife had money of her 
own, or had been trained to any calling by 
which she could support herself, she might 
leave him, though even then it is doubtful 
whether she could get the custody of the 
child. As it is, her case seems to me hope- 
less.” 

‘¢¢ And yet we boast of our civilization,’ 
said Cosima,”’ 


I hope its effects are 


* * * 


Bess Heywood—a beautiful young woman 
-~—who appears in the story first as a haughty 
London bar maid, repelling with contempt the 
overtures of admirers, and later as an actress, 
has views of life with which she favors the 
young, inexperienced novelist, the acid flavor 
of them rather repelling her, although she 
comes later to appreciate their truth. 


*” * * 


“ ¢ The first. lesson a young actress has to 
learn,” Bess observed, ‘is how to manage her 
manager. Her bread, poor wretch, depends 
upon his sovereign pleasure, so no wonder 
that he gives himself the airs of a Grand 
Turk, and regards his employées in the light 
of a potential harem. As for the insects that 
buzz about the stage door, they. are easily dis- 
posed of. You flap them away as if they 
were sO Many wasps or mosquitoes, I wish, 
though,” she added, with a touch of bitter- 
ness, ‘that the people who prate about the 
innate chivalry of Englishmen, could spend a 
week behind a bar, or behind the scenes of a 
theatre. They would soon see that men are 
only chivalrous towards girls in their own 
rank of life who have male relations with 
possible horsewhips in the background, never 
to those whom they consider socially beneath 
them, and who are unable actively to resent 
an insult,’ ’’ 


* * * 


In a talk on what qualities go to the mak- 
ing of a great romance, a good friend of 
Cosima, a historian, declares ** that it is the 
personal flavor one wants.”’ 

The tragedy of Cosima’s experience is of 
her own deliberate making, and, but for the 
nobility of a lover, she would still more have 
embittered her life. As it is, however, the 
reader, after the closing event of the book, 
an effective scene between Cosima and her 
husband—in which the author cleverly reveals 
the average masculine separate points of 
views for the sexes—is left in the comfortable 
hope that the heroine will employ her inde- 
pendence if she cannot attain happiness, 


ODE 


E are the music makers, 
\ y And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams ;— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams, 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 

We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory, 

One man with a dream at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown, 

And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 

In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 

And Babel itself in our mirth ; 
And o’erthrew them with prophesying 

To the old of the new world’s worth ; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 

Or one that is coming to birth. 

A. O'Shaughnessy. 
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EDWIN PUGH 


R, Edwin Pugh, the author of Tony 
M Drum, has just collaborated with 
Mr. Charles Gleig in an extrava- 

ganza, called The Rogue’s Paradise, published 
in London last week. Mr. Pugh, whose 
portrait we give, is but twenty-five years old, 
having been born in London in 1874. He 














EDWIN PUGH 


has always been devoted to story writing, and 
even in his twelfth year, he actually sold and 
saw a story published. However, his life has 
not been an easy one. His early youth was 
spent in an iron foundry, where he worked 
fourteen hours a day, and sadly impaired his 
health, for as his father died, leaving him the 
eldest of a large family, he had to be their 
support. Most of his stories, poems and ar- 
ticles—written at odd moments—were ac- 
cepted, and, finally, he was able to devote 
himself exclusively to literature. The Man 
of Straw, King Circumstance, and Tony 
Drum have given him a wide reputation in 
England and America. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Mong the most successful of the recent 
A books of fiction is Thomas Nelson 


Page’s Red Rock. Mr. Page first 
came into public notice in 1880, when a 
friend showed him a letter, which had been 
taken from the pocket of a private in a 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


Georgia regiment, a letter, badly and ungram- 
matically written, from his sweetheart, tell- 
ing him that she was sorry for her’ past 
treatment of him, and that she would marry 





him if he would ‘* get a furlough ’’ and come 
home, Mr. Page was at that time practicing 
law in Richmond with no thought of a lit- 
erary career. He was, however, so impressed 
with the story that he adapted it, and, calling 
it Marse Chan, he sent it to Scribner's 
Monthly. He received $80 for it, and an 
order to write a paper on the Yorktown Cen- 
tennial, which appeared in the successor to 
Scribner's Monthly-—the Century Magazine. 
Marse Chan was succeeded by Unc’ Edin- 
burg’s Drowndin’, which Mr. Page himself 
considers his best description of Virginia 
life, and several other stories the scenes of 
which are laid in Virginia, and in which 
the negro figures largely. These were pub- 
lished in the book, entitled, In Ole Vir- 
ginia (1887) Mr. Page’s other works 
are: Two Little Confederates (1889); Befo’ 
de War, dialect poems, published with A. C. 
Gordon (1890); On Newfound River (1891); 
Elsket and Other Stories (1891); Among the 
Camps (1891); The Old South, social and 
political essays (1892); and Pastime Stories 
(1894). 

Mr, Page is a typical Virginian. His 
parents were related, and he is connected with 
nearly all the distinguished families of the 
aristocratic old state; He is a great-grand- 
son of Governor John Page, of Rosewell, a 
friend of Jefferson’s, and a member of the 
Committee of Safety. His mother was a 
grand-daughter of General Thomas Nelson, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
and also a Governor of Virginia. Mr, Page’s 
father, who was a grandson of the same 
Thomas Nelson, served in the Confederate 
Army, and the young boy saw and heard much 
of the Civil War, He was born at Oakland, 
Hanover County, Virginia, on 23 April, 1853, 
and was educated at the University of Vir- 
ginia, where he was graduated and took his 
degree in law. Both north and south seem 
to be pretty generally agreed as to Mr. Page’s 
merit as an author, and he commands a large 
audience 


ALICE MEYNELL 


a T rare intervals the world is startled 
A by the phenomenon of a woman 
whose qualities of heart and mind 
seem to demand a revision of its conception 
of womanhood and an enlargement of those 
limitations which it delights in regarding as 
essentials of her very nature and as necessary 
to her beauty and attractiveness as woman,”” 
These are the words Coventry Patmore used 
to describe Mrs. Meynell, the most gifted 
woman essayist and critic in the world. Three 
tiny books—The Rhythm of Life, The Col- 
ors of Life and The Children—constitute her 
essays, to which she has just added a new 
volume, called Bells and Shadows. One 
English critic says aptly : ‘* It isin her short- 
ness that her genius utters itself.’” 

Mrs. Meynell made her first appearance in 
1875 with a volume of poems, publ’shed un- 
der her maiden name of Thompson. It was 
not well received, yet it contained many of 
the poems she subsequently issued in a small 
volume. Her early life was spent in Genoa, 
Rome and Florence, where she was educated 
by her cultivated father, to whose memory 
she has paid a noble tribute in a wonderfully 
fine essay, called A Remembrance, and in- 
cluded in The Rhythm of Life. Returning 
to England, she became a contributor to vari- 
ous magazines, one of which, Merry Eng- 
land, was edited by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, to 
whom she was soon married. The Meynells 
have a delightful home in Kensington, which 
is a centre for English and American men 
and women of letters, 

With regard to her poems, no less a critic 
than John Ruskin said: ‘* The last verse of 
that perfectly heavenly Letter from a Girl to 
Her Own Old Age, the whole of San Lo- 
renzo’s Mother and the end of a sonnet, To 
a Daisy, are the finest things I have yet seen 
or felt in modern verse.”” Of the sonnet 
quoted below William Sharp writes in his 
book on The Sonnets of the Century: ‘* In 
its class I know of no nobler or more beauti- 
ful sonnet than Renouncement, and I have 
so considered ever since the day I first heard 
it, when Rossetti (who knew it by heart), 
repeating it to me, added that it was one of 
the three finest sonnets ever written by 
woman,”’ 
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A new book, called The Spirit of Place, 
will soon be published by Mr. John Lane, by 
means of whose courtesy we reproduce the 
portrait-drawing of the author. 


RENOUNCEMENT 
Must not think of thee; and, tired yet 
| strong, 
I shun the thought that lurks in all de- 
light— 


The thought of thee—and in the blue 
Heaven's hight, 
And in the sweetest passage of a song. 


ALICE MEYNELL 


Oh, just beyond the fairest thoughts that 
throng 
This breast, the thought of thee waits, 
hidden yet bright ; 
But it must never, never come in sight ; 
I must stop short of thee the whole day long 


But when sleep comes to close each difficult 
day, 
When night gives pause to the long watch I 
keep, 
And all my bonds I needs must loose 
apart, 
Must doff my will as raiment laid away, — 
With the first dream that comes with the 
first sleep 
Irun, I run, I am gathered to thy heart. 
Alice Meynell, Poems. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 








a Prisoner, by John Oxenham: Henry Holt 
p 0, 


Memoir of Alphonse Daudet, by Léon and Ernest 
Paudet: Little, Brown & Co. 

Exotics and Retrospectives, by Lafcadio Hearn: 
ttle, Brown & Co. 

Dream Days, by Kenneth Grahame: John Lane. 
The Key of The Holy House, by Albert Lee: D. 
Ppleton & Co. 

How Music Developed, byW. J. Henderson: F: 
+ Stokes Co, 

‘The Gentle Art of Pleasing, by Elizabeth Glover : 
aker, Tavlor Co. 

: Country's Flag, by E.S. Holden: D. Apple- 
va Co, 





WIFELY DEVOTION 


[ Much has been written lately regarding 
Spanish women. The following stories from 
an old book exhibit them in a new light. ] 


N the arrival of Don Ruy Gonzalez, 
as he sat at table for the first time 
with his wife, she raised her hands 

to heaven and thanked Gud that she had 
seen the day when she could again taste meat 
and wine. Ruy Gonzalez felt surprised and 
grieved at what he heard, supposing that some 
calamity had compelled his wife to undergo 
the greatest privations. 

‘* No, it was not poverty,”” replied the lady, 
‘*that forced me so long to abstain from the 
pleasures of the table. But remember, Ruy 
Gonzalez, that the day we parted thy last 
words were, ‘I have vowed not to return 
without Count Rodrigo whether zlive or 
deid. Be thow a true Castillian wife, and I 
trust God bread and water will never fail in 
thy house.’ Such were thy words, and they 
fell too deep into my heart for me to forget 
them From that moment I made a vow to 
live upon bread and water until I saw you 
again,”” 

xs 

A crowd of relatives had flocked to receive 
Don Pero Nufiez. The joy which his re- 
turn and the meeting of so many near rela- 
tives had kindled, made the whole house 
ring with jokes and laughter. This riotous 
mirth, however, had the effect of wakening 
a suspicion in the knight’s mind which 
seems to have disturbed him since his batile 
with the Frenchman, In consequence of a 
national prejudice, which time had scarcely 
weakened, a person who is blind of one eye 
becomes an object of scorn among the Span- 
iards, The appellation of Tuerto adheres in- 
separably to his name, and he is subject to a 
certain degree of suspicion, as if so visible 
a mark were intended to caution others 
against something mischievous and unsafe in 
his disposition, Don Pedro Nufiez became 
more and more uneasy at the continual 
laughter which fprevailed among his visitors, 
till, unable to bear a mirth of which he 
suspected he was the object—and in which 
his own wife seemed to join—he retired to 
his chamber and threw himself on the bed, 
hiding his head under his cloak. The 
wife, observing Nufiez’s long absence, went 
after him, and was alarmed to find him in this 
state. Being assured that he was not ill, she 
would not leave him till—though with 
shame—he had confessed the cause of his 
grief. She then left the room, and had not 
been out many minutes when, entering again, 
she hung upon her husband’s neck, her face 
discolored with blood. 

“My husband,’’ she said, ‘‘if any one 
should be so dead to honor, so heartless as to 
be jocular on the subject of your lost eye, I 
shall be sure to share the scorn; for my 
hands have done that on myself which you 
suffered from the lance of your enemy.”’ 

El Conde Lucanor. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


AN EXPERIMENTAL WOOING. BY TOM HALL. 
E, R. HERRICK AND COMPANY 


His humorous novel is Mr. Hall’s 
most ambitious work and it is to be 
commended for the original and well 

sustained fun contained in it. A pair of lov- 
ers, under the delightful chaperonage of the 
lady’s aunt, are made to try the experiment 
of housekeeping and then the pang of a separ- 
ation before she gives her consent to the mar- 
riage. Love is triumphant through all trials, 
It is pleasant to have the sentiment of happy 
marriage demonstrated as Mr. Hall constantly 
does in all he writes, and we like his way of 
commenting and setting forth the joyful side 
of married life. It is quite a new notein mod- 
ern literature. 


TREASURE BITS FROM FRENCH AUTHORS. BY 
ROSE PORTER. E. R. HERRICK AND COM- 
PANY 


TREASURE BITS FROM ENGLISH AUTHORS. BY 
ROSE PORTER. £. R. HERRICK AND COM- 
PANY (NEW yorK, 1898) 


These dainty little volumes consist of brief 
selections from the works of Hugoand Balzac 
and Carlyle and Thackeray, The portraits 
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of these authors are excellent and the selec. 
tions are, as a rule, interesting ones. 


PALEFACE AND REDSKIN, AND OTHER STORIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, BY F. ANSTEY. D. 
APPLETON AND CO. 


It is always a temptation to speak at great 
length of any book that Anstey writes. 
This book isso delghtful that no mature in- 
tellect will scorn to confess a great delight in 
it. In every way it is aclever and entertain- 
ing book. The characters are revealed with 
the fewest touches and the conversation is 
sprightly and delightful. The first story, 
in which the young would-be hero, ablaze with 
military aspirations, plays at fighting Indians, 
and tells marvellous stories of his own defence, 
is ** hoisted with his own petard ”” is delicious. 
The Story of the Good Little Girl, Pricilla 
Prodgers, ** who was so good that she could 
not help being aware of it herself,’ and who 
at the age of eleven “had seen clearly that 
her mission was to reform her family and rel- 
atives generally,’’ is not only as funny as it 
can be, but it has a moral that is slipped into 
the story by means of a very deft weaving. 
The idea of her meeting a fairy who arranged 
that every time she gave utterance to a wise 
speech a jewel should drop from her tongue 
and that these should all prove to be counter- 
feit is very clever. A Farewell Appearance 
is one of the most pathetic stories we have 
ever read. A little dog, cross with his loved 
and loving mistress, runs out of doors and is 
stolen by a Punch and Judy man who whips 
him into performing Toby. After several 
months he makes his escape and returns to 
his home, only to find everybody absent, 
whereupon he is captured again and perform- 
ing at a Punch show in a drawing-room to a 
party of children, recognizes and is recognizd 
by little Hilda, who buys him and takes him 
home in her carriage ; but the poor little dog 
has experienced too many hardships and sor- 
rows to survive the shock of joy, and died in 
her arms. 


GOSSIP 


Rs. John King Van Rensselaer is 
M now engaged in preparing her 
second series of charts of New 
York Families which are being issued from 
time totime. Mrs. Van Rensselaer is also 
writing a sequel to the Goede Vrouw of Man- 
aha-ta, in which the lives of the New York 
women during the Revolution will be re- 
lated. It is proposed to name the book The 
Ladies of Petticoat Lane, that having been 
the nickname of Beaver street, in which 
many fashionable people lived. The third 
work on which this industrious author is now 
occupied is a History of Lace. 


It seems somewhat astonishing that any- 
one but an astrologer of the Arabian Nights 
could have made such an accurate prophecy 
as the lucky winner of the Journal’s prize for 
$1,000 in gold offered over a year ago for the 
best forecast of 1898. The judges appointed 
to examine the prophecies were Henry Clews, 
Isidor Straus, Dr, Cyrus Edson, John W, 
Keller, and E. H. Emery. The happy pro- 
phet, Mr. Mortimer Delano, made some 
very remarkable guesses, among which were a 
year of prosperity for America; election of 
Republican governor for New York by a 
small majority, annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States, war between Spain and the 
United States, freedom for Cuba, Spain 
threatened by a Carlist war, decision of the 
United States to build the Nicaragua Canal, 
completion and opening of the Siberian rail- 
way, Secretary Sherman’s retirement from the 
cabinet, trouble between England and France 
in Middle Africa, first appearance and use of 
a motor cycle, threatened native uprising in 
India with Russia in the background. 
Mr, Delano says he wrote the prediction in 
‘¢ half an hour without any preliminary study 
or meditation.”’ Mr. Delano is not an astrolo- 
ger or palmist, or any seer of any kind, but 
by profession he is pursuivant-of-arms, in 
other words a herald and genealogist. He 
lives in New York and is the descendant of 
Jesse Delano, who traces his ancestry to the 
de Lannoy family of France. 


Yesterdays in the Philippines, by Joseph 
Earle Stevens, which was noticed in Vogue 
several months ago, has now reached its 
seventh thousand. 








The Scribners will soon publish a book 
called The Porto Rico of To-day: Pages 
from a Correspondent’s Note Book, by Mr. 
Albert Gardner Robinson, who has just gone 
to Cuba in the service of The Evening Post. 
As a newspaper correspondent Mr. Robinson 
traveled throughout Porto Rico studying the 
people, their manners, customs and condi- 
tions and all data which will be useful with 
regard to the business prospects it offers to 
this country. His book is said to be very 
clearly written. 


Another book on Puerto Rico and Its 
Resources, by Frederic A. Ober, a well- 
known traveler, will soon be published by the 
Appletons. It has been written from much 
the same point of view—to answer all proba- 
ble questions regarding our new territory, and 
therefore gives an account of the people, the 
land and the products, and will be an aid to 
the visitor and settler. 


The Appletons will also publish a new 
novel to be called Windyhaugh, by Graham 
Travers, author of Mona Maclean, Medical 
Student, which attracted some attention here 
and in England. The real name of the 
author is not Graham Travers, but Margaret 
G. Todd, and she is a physician. Windy- 
haugh is the story of a modern woman, who 
‘*carved no statue, painted no picture, she 
did not even write a book; but when all 
these things have been excluded,’’ says the 
author, ** there remains that little art of liv- 
ing which has been open in all ages alike to 
the wise and simple.”’ 


Hall Caine has been at work upon a revi- 
sion of his novel The Scapegoat, which is 
said to be one of the author’s favorite novels. 


A most interesting book, The History of 
Japanese Literature, which Mr. W. G. 
Aston has written for the series edited by 
Edmund Gosse, will soon be published by 
Messrs. D, Appleton & Co. An exhaustive 
history of Japanese prose and poetry has never 
been undertaken before, and the story unfolded 
will prove novel, entertaining and instructive. 
Strange to relate the best writers of the 
eleventh century were all women and Mr. 
Aston has devoted much attention to a 
criticism of their works. The author has 
spent his whole life in the study of Japanese 
literature, which extends over a period of 
twelve centuries. He biings his book down 
to the writers of to-day, 


Captain Sigsbee’s articles on the destruc- 
tion of the Maine, which appeared in the 
Century Magazine, have been expanded into 
a book, which the Century Company will 
soon issue. 


The same firm will also issue at once 
George Kennan’s Campaigning in Cuba. 
Mr. George Kennan, who is well known for 
his experiences in Siberia and descriptions of 
the penal conditions there, as vice-president 
of the Red Cross Society went to Cuba with 
Miss Barton on the State of Texas, as corre- 
spondent of The Oulook. 


Robert Louis Stevenson was a modest man 
despite his wonderful genius and eno: mous rep- 
utation, and this characteristic showed itself in 
his youth. About fifteen years ago he was 
one of a small party of artists and students at 
Barbizon, where a discussion arose as to which 
one in the company could best be spared by 
the world at large—who, in fact, would nevei 
be missed. The dispute was settled by ballot 
and every vote, his own included, was given 
for Stevenson ! 


O'SHAUGHNESSY 


Mong the English poets of modern 
A days who are little known in this 
country the name of O'Shaughnessy 
is conspicuous. Some of his verses are beautiful 
and have the virtue of being easy to under- 
stand. Arthur William Edgar O'Shaughnessy, 
who unfortunately died in 1881 at the age of 
thirty-five, belonged to the neo-romantic 
group of poets—were followers of Morris 
and Swinburne—of the French romantic 
school. He published Lays of France, para- 
phrases of the Lais of Marie de France (1871); 
The Epic of Women (1870); Music and 
Moonlight (1874); and Songs of a Worker 
(1881). 
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THE BOSTON CRITIC AND HIS NEW YORK CON- 
FRERES —LONDON THE LEAST PROVINCIAL 
OF CITIES —-WHAT A HOSTESS THERE 
MAY DO —HIM TOO COSMOPOLI- 

TAN TO LIMIT HIS TASTE 
TO ONE COMPOSER 


Have always found the opera an amusing 
as well as a profitable study ; I am not 
referring to opera in general, but to the 

Metropolitan Opera in New York, and as I 
viewed it a few weeks ago, the smaller institu- 
tionin Philadelphia. 1 do not pose as a musi- 
cal critic. I am odd about my musical likes 
and dislikes. I am too much of a cosmopolite 
to narrow myself down to 01¢ composer, no 
matter how superior or how far in advance 
of his fellows he may be. I return’ to the 
same old theme. I should tire of nectar as a 
constant beverage, and the eternal prospect of 
jasper pavements does not please more than do 
an everlasting view and touch of lakes of fire 
and the continual smell of brimstone. 

I have been to Baireuth and I have had the 
privilege of gazing upon the charming features 
of Madame Cosima, the goddess of Wagnerian 
music and the widow of the great composer. 
At Baireuth, it is as at Mecca and Jerusalem. 
You come from afar to this Walhalla of 
music and all things are fitting. And in 
Germany, there is atmosphere, and the food 
and surroundings are such as to induce you to 
sing lustily in church Ein feste Burg and 
drink good beer afterwards, just as you would 
possibly carol Santa Lucia and imbibe thin 
Italian wine and feast from maccaroni with 
the blue waters of the Bay of Naples at your 
feet and old Vesuvius placidly smoking away 
in the distance. In New York, we are cos- 
mopolitan and we are as varied in our nation- 
alities as we are in our architecture. And 
this is the reason why we should not be pro- 
vincial either here or in any of the smaller 
cities which—whether they admit it or not— 
model themselves after this the greatest of 
American cities. 

To return to the opera. It was the even- 
ing of the début of a new primadonna. She 
was an American, a pretty girl, with an 
American broad accent in singing French and 
a sweet, powerful voice, somewhat hampered, 
as was her dramatic action, by narrow train- 
ing in an antiquated school. A great Boston 
critic had come to New York to be at this 
début. I watched him. He arrived at the 
overture, sat silently through each act and 
hardly ventured a remark to his hostess un- 
til the curtain had fallen, It was not a 
great opera nor was the singer a star of the 
first magnitude. He looked curiously around 
for the men whose critiques he had read— 
possibly with some awe—but they were no- 
where. At last, after the second act, he 
walked timidly into a room in the corridor 
and beheld there a number of men busily 
smoking and writing. And most immaculate 
men they were. Each in absolutely correct 
evening dress and bearing all the imprint of 
the New York man of fashion. Perhaps the 
Boston man’s hand involuntarily strayed in 
the direction of his white tie. It was a bit 
mussed and perhaps not what it should have 
been were he the usual attendant in stall and 
box, instead of a critic with the usual poetic 
allowance given him of dressing as he pleased. 
To one of the great critics—for they were all 
these mighty beings, and the air fromm smoke 
had assumed quite a Gétterdimmerung thick- 
ness—he expressed surprise that he had not 
sat the performance through. ‘*‘ She will do 
well in this act,*’ he rather timidly ven- 
tured, ‘* You should not judge her until 
then.’” The New York critic laughed and 
shrugged his shoulders. ‘*I have no doubt,"’ 
he replied, * that in Boston, used as you are 
to sitting through symphonies, you feel as if 
you must not leave your seat until the curtain 
falls. Besides you have only two weeks of 
opera there and it is a great rush and a great 
event, here we have months, and five minutes 
are sufficient for me to absolutely judge the 
merits or demerits of a voice.”” 

I make no comment, but I ask, Who was 
the more provincial of the two? 

I shall hasten to get away from the society 
of critics and writers. I like a bit of them 
sometimes, but as a constant diet, these people 


are cloying. Professional exponents are too 
opiniative and they rub me up the wrong 
way. 

And that is why I may, although I am an 
American, occasionally relapse into praises of 
other countries. I should be.a very narrow- 
minded person if I waved the Stars and 
Stripes at every opportunity. I see the glories 
of my-land, I appreciate its vastness and its 
resources and admire the facility with which 
its people adapt themselves to new conditions 
and assimilate all that is good with just a little 
that is not. But we are like a child kinder- 
garten. We are still seated on the school 
bench, slate and pencil and book in hand and 
we are learning—but we are tremendously 
precocious for all that. 

To me, London is the least provincial of all 
cities. Its age gives it that right, and it is 
all the more peculiar as the English are insu- 
lar to the backbone. But despite its fog and 
soot and thick atmosphere, one may be what 
one likes in London. A great lady, the 
mistress of a mansion built centuries ago, the 
wearer of a title conferred before Raleigh was 
born, wishes to be amused. She asks an 
actress of renown to be one of her guests ; she 
has a famous singer at her house party or she 
is seen at the opera with the lion of the hour 
be he soldier, writer or artist. No comment 
is made. But let a woman of fashion ask an 
actress to her house in New York and the 
prints are filled with the circumstance, just as 
now they are exploiting the very engrossing 
topic of the possibility of this one or that one 
being asked or not asked to a certain dance. 
If I am asked, why should I go if I do not 
feel like dancing? Is it because this woman 
or that woman who is socially conspicuous 
has sent me a card and because it will be the 
affair of the season? If it is interesting and 
if I think I shall enjoy myself, I shall go. 
If not I shail seek some other method of pass- 
ing my evening. If I should choose to have a 
sale of my clothes—and I fear Meadows would 
object, as they are his perquisites—I sup- 
pose little Tommyrot and a half dozen other 
society reporters—I believe I have the man’s 
name, I can never remember such people— 
would drag columns of slush out of my daring 
to do such a thing. 

I have always been a stickler for the con- 
ventional within the bounds of common 
sense. I would not do anything outré, nor 
would I dress in anysuch way as would make 
me a marked figure. I believe in originality, 
limited, but not in eccentricity. Perhaps 
these reflections are not in the line on which 
I am expected to walk, and 1 should becalled 
to order and resume my advice on dress. But 
constant reiteration is narrow, and the one 
subject smacks a bit of the very provincialism 
I wish to avoid and against which I have 
raised my feeble voice. Perhaps I am crying 
in the wilderness, but I hope not in vain. 

And it is with this end in view—of not 
defeating my own purposs—that I shall 
change my song, and in my next paper I 
shall wander again into fields that are more 
pleasant. The winter, with its bleakness and 
its rigor of landscape, has chilled me. Like 
many others, I am going out to meet the 
spring ; for you must remember that it is 
now past three months since I first estab- 
lished myself by the grate fire of crackling 
logs—which just now I have put from me, 
as I tire of the smell of burning wood and 
prefer the glowing cannel coal in a city grate 
and the incessant patter of horses’ feet on the 
asphalt—and saw the last of the leaves fall 
from the naked trees, and listened with a 
sense of delicious and luxurious comfort to 
the moaning of the autumn wind. And with 
this new resolution, and a few words of in- 
struction to Meadows, I have sealed the des- 
tiny of the next fortnight. And so to bed 
and dreams. 





Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 
York, and not personally. 


responaence, 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


HELP TO INEXPENSIVE 
GOWNS 


JANUARY SALES TEA 


He January sales afford the most tempt- 
ing opportunities to secure certain 
lengths of superb silks, the very 

thing, perhaps, one has cast longing eyes upon 
earlier in the season for a tea gown, and which 
should not be let pass. A brocade in black 
and white was especially favorable; a white 
silk crossed in black satin stripes, having 
feather edges of pale-gray and white-satin 
brocade—both the right length—went for a 
mere bagatelle. So did broad stripes of 
mauve panne, alternating with broken stripes 
of cream-white gros-grain and satin lines 
of gold appearing between. 


REDINGOTE MODEL 


Very smart are tea gowns built on the 
redingote model, their skirts en demi.traine. 
The neck is demi-décolleté, but the fronts do 
not meet. An entire bodice and skirt lining 
of white taffeta would answer for any of the 
silks above mentioned, the front of bodice being 
overdraped cross-ways, with white mousseline, 
and the silk petticoat front draped also, but 
vertically, to induce height and slenderness. 
The lines of the silk fronts remaining apart 
down the bodice gradually spread backward 
into a low, curving line, which ends at the 
sides. Pains must be taken to keep the slend- 
erness at the waist apparent. Of course, 
the back fits the figure perfectly—a sweep 
of folds dropping into the traine. It is a 
matter of choice whether the bodice lining is 
cut out to match the décolletagé or left high. 
It is smarter, however, to have a transparent 
guimpe effect of mousseline in this case than 
to overdrape the silk. A yoke collar tuined 
over the décolletagé should be the neck finish, 
while the guimpe drapery should mount to 
the neck, A flat border trimming should 
then ornament the fronts and end in a bow, 
or rosette, at the sides, but quite at the bottom 
of the skirt. Where the fronts start on the 
low corsage there should also be a jeweled 
rosette or a bow. Sleeves to this gown may 
end at the elbow, or below it, and either 
match the gown silk or be transparent like 
the guimpe. Small Louis xv bows would be 
charming to finish the top of these fronts, 
while larger ones to match would be used, 
naturally, on the bottom sides of the skirt. 


CHEAP LACES POOR ECONOMY FOR TEA GOWNs 


This model may be carried out in those 
very pretty inexpensive American silks as 
cute checks of white and bright colors or fig- 
ured silks with soft pale grounds. For these 
quillings of mousseline de soie or plain taffeta 
selected in point of color to accent the most 
desirable or becoming tone of the silk. Cheap 
laces are to be discountenanced. They always 
look very commonplace to begin with, crush 
and crumple immediately, and have a way of 
getting soiled from the stait, so that the 
whole gown presents an untidy appearance 
from the time it is first worn. Such trim- 
ming ends by be'ng a waste of money. 


DRESS MAKER’S CONJECTURE GOWNS 


Some very pretty cotton gowns ready to 
box up and be sent to the far south, deserve 
mention as showing the trend of conjecture 
among gownmakers. The selection of one 
gown was a beautifully lacy lappet cloth in 
mauve and white, made up over a white piqué 
cross-striped in mauve. The lappet cloth was 
used for a polonaise open all the way down in 
front, the opening of bodice rather moderate, 
but flaring open wider downwards over the 
skirt. A turn over collar and small revers of 
plain taffeta in a darker shade, a violet, was 
effective as a trimming. It was used as a 
facing also all round, both on fronts and skirt. 
It hid the stitches as well of several narrow 
white piqué bands which were stitched as a 
border to the polonaise. The piqué skirt was 
plain, touched the ground in very graceful 
lines, fastening in the back. The polonaise 
was somewhat longer in front than in the 
back with corners well rounded. The piqué 
vest seen in front matched the skirt and had 
the effect of being attached toit. It was fitted 
with a high stock so that a narrow lingerie 
collar might be worn. The sleeves were of 
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lappet cloth in the usual snug fit. For belt 
a taffeta in narrow folds drew the figure in 
smartly. Whentried on the effect was charm. 
ing, and it was suggested that the satin. 
striped ginghams with tucked fabrics would 
combine in the manner of this model with 
success, 


PLAID PIQUE WITH BLUE-GRAY CACHEMIRE 


Such gowns naturally would be much cooler 
for summer wear. A plaid piqué was used to 
good effect in the same model as skirt, but 
with a polonaise in a very pale cameo blue- 
gray cachemire. The skirt had several rows 
of white silk stitchings, its front ending in 
shawl points, and the fronts closed to a few 
inches below the belt line. The upper front 
and back of this polonaise were cut out for 
tabs, and inset with fine needlework, leaving 
a short lawn chemisette in the middle of the 
two. There was a high white lawn cravat 
with lace ends, to be wrapped about the throat 
and tied in a big bow in front. The tight 
sleeves had needlework tops, but were of the 
same piqué as the skirt, and made up like the 
skirt—on the bias altogether—with flaring 
needlework wrists. A gold belt is to be 
sometimes worn with this pretty polonaise, 
but one of pressed folds of cachemire, nar- 
row, and finished with quaint gold buttons, 
accompanies the gown. 


A third gown, under way, is a lovely 
silk muslin, a wild rose pink, cut en prin. 
cesse. Both bodice and skirt are to have 
graduated insettings of white lace, with long 
lace sleeves to match. A white, soft French 
taffeta spencer, embroidered in white chenille 
—in reality a pointed cape with belt attached 
— is to have borderings of taffeta plissé, and a 
high collar effect in the back only. It was 
shown as a light carriage cape, belonging to a 
white grenadine gown, sent on in advance. 


In a few weeks we shall be eagerly plan- 
ning our spring tailor-made cheviots, serges 
and summer cloths generally and studying out 
appropriate separate waists, for it is a foregone 
conclusion that the two piece cloth suits will 
not vanish this year, nor is there any danger 
of the polonaise and skirt, popular as they are 
destined to be, ever supplanting the conven- 
ient off-and-on jacket. 


REFURBISHMENTS FOR HALF-LOW LACE BODICE 


Having worn a half-low lace bodice to sev- 
eral dinners, a pretty change and one which 
can be made to lend itself harmoniously with 
any skirt, be the color what it may, is accom- 
plished by draping the front of the bodice with 
two crépe de chine or mousseline de soie scarfs, 
sewing them in on the right under arm seam 
and hooking them over on the left one, 
leaving a space between them equal to their 
own width. Form then a loose rosette of 
loops and set into a cluster of roses, violets or 
any flower of choice, which should be placed 
high on the left side near the shoulder, If the 
sleeves of the lace waist have been long ones, 
substitute for them elbow sleeves matching 
the scarfs. Tulle, which is always charming 
used in this way, is so much more perishable 
that it has not been considered worth while 
to include it. Scarfs of gauze, tulle or mous- 
seline on evening bodiceés are a late smartness. 
They hide many defects when draped over 
the shoulders or let fall on the sleeveless arm, 
which so few can wear undraped. These 
scarfs offer a pretty contrast to the left shoul- 
der trimming which has become the bouquet 
shoulder par excellence, though occasionally 
deviation does occur. For a décolletage, tulle 
scarfs are wound with much grace, cach 
neck suggesting the proper lines, what shall 
be hidden, what shall be revealed, 


FOULARDS AGAIN TO THE FORE 


Foulards are again running into the old 
blues, browns, wood colors, and grays of !ast 
season, and figures in white also, But there 
is a change in designs. There are less of the 
hybrid Japanesque motif, which was atrocious. 
We are having instead short vertical lines of 
white and powderings :ound about, White 
crescents of dots and powderings, quite «ffec- 
tive. By these signs we distinguish new 
foulards. Branch coral in all-over designs is 
also extremely good and make up charmingly 
with the aid of a solid silk or ribbon matching 
the ground color. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
F* 5618—Evening coat of violet satin- 


faced cloth, made with a circular 
flounce, headed with a bow-knot de- 
sign of white guipure appliqué. The edge of 
the flounce is finished with a bias-stitched 
band of the cloth. High collar, rever and 
cuffs of ermine. Jabot of violet chiffon. 
Fig. 5643—Dinner toilette of apricot silk, 
embroidered with big chenille dots. At the 
bottom of the long, graceful skirt, a deep 
embroidery of pearls and crystal is handsomely 
combined. The corsage fits the figure per- 
fectly, fastening over to one side with an ex- 
quisite button of pearls and crystal. Little re- 
vers and girdle are of cream panne velvet, and, 
in lieu of sleeves, a double ruehe of cream 
velvet is used. A pearl collar fastens about 
the throat with one longer string from which 
a pearl ornament dangles. In the hair a 
pearl and rhine stone tiara is seen, 


UPPER RIGHT FIGURE 


Plain cloth and sable conbination street 
frock. The skirt is cut with a flare toward 

















the bottom, but not trailing, and bordered 
with a four-inch band of sable tails. 

A draped bodice has a high velvet girdle. 
Above this there is a band of fur fastened at 
one side with a rosette jabot of velvet, caught 
and held with a handsome buckle. The 
crushed collar extends far down on the bodices 
and the sleeves are plain with funnel cuffs 
and a piece of fur for a shoulder cap. Hat of 
black velvet, trimmed with swans’ breast, 
and violets. 


LOWER LEFT FIGURE 


Mauve—Fleur de velour which is lusterless 
and resembles uncut velvet spangled with 
little pearls that look like snowflakes. An 
underskirt is draped with chifton caught up 
at one side with a bunch of violet poppies. ° 
The corsage is cut far off the shoulders and 
draped with mauve mirror velvet fastened at 
the left side with poppies. Over the shoulder 
a little ruche of velvet is seen. Bodice and 
over drapery are in one piece and lace down 
the back. 








(Continued trom page iii) 
AT THE THEATRES 

Academy of Music—8.15, The Ragged Earl. 
American—8.15, Lucia di Lamermoor. 
Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 
Broadway—8.15, The Three Dragoons. 
Casino - 8.15, La Belle Héléne. 
Daly’s—8, Taming of the Shrew. 
Empire—8,20, Phroso. 
Fourteenth Street— 8.15, A Romance of Athlone. 
Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 
Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 
Garnck—8.10, Zaza. 
Grand Opera House 
Haslem Opera House—T he Musketeers. 
Herald Square—8.30, The Rev. Griffith Davenport. 
Knickerbocker—8.20, Nathan Hale, 
Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the Wells. 
Madison Square—BecauseShe Loved HimSo, 
Wallack’s—8.15, Cami'le. 
Keith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—vVariety. 
St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 
Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Fields—Burlesque and variety. 
Harlem Music Hall—Vaudeville. 
Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée —Cinématograph, wax works, etc, 
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Peer Lert Ficure.—Violet taffeta 

| tucked shirt with collar and yoke of 

white-chenille dotted silk. The 

revers are appliqued with lace ornaments 

which come for this purpose. Shaped inner 

collar and cuffs of violet velvet piped with 
silk. 

Uprer Ricut Ficure.—This model is 
of tucked light-blue peau de soie; collar and 
yoke of guipure. The top of the bodice 
is finished with a band of blue velvet em- 
broidered in green silk and steel beads. The 
collar, cuffs and belt are piped with blue velvet. 
Bodice fastens on the left side with tiny steel 
buttons, 

Centrat Ficure.—Afternoon bodice of 
finely-tucked black satin, tiny rolled revers 
of purple panne velvet. Inner vest of white- 
corded silk edged with paillette trimming 
and ornamented with jet buttons and satin 
cord. Collar, yoke and lace bow of white 
chenille lace; cuffs faced with panne velvet. 

Lower Lert Ficure,—Bodice of the new 
crépe de chine in white built over pistache 
green taffeta, This model is hand-made in 
sets of small tucks, with entre d’eux of 
white silk hemstitching, through which the 
green silk shows. The stock tie and cuffs 
are hemstitched to match. This model is 
equally pretty in white taffeta. 

Lower Ricut Ficure.—Very fine white 
satin shirt simply made, its beauty being in 
the fit and quality of the satin. The edge 
of the shirt is outlined with five rows of white 
satin rat-tail trimming. Chemisette of tucked 
white mousseline de soie, 


Shenandoah. 


PAGE 70 
Bet skirt of novelty material in bayadére 
effect of tan and brown. Tan jacket with 
high stitched collar, yoke and revers. Ja- 
bot of Lierre lace. Hat of brown velvet 
trimmed with choux and quills. 
PAGE 71 
Fig. 5621—Ball gown of yellow peau de 
soie trimmed with black Chantilly insertion. 
Belt and sash of black chiffon edged with 
deep silk or chenille fringe. 
PAGE 75 


Short, useful coat in broadcloth, trimmed 
with a flounce of the same. Front fastened 
with large handsome button. 

Fig. 5594—Fancy Lyons silk frock with 
insertions of lace. The skirt is cut circular 
on which an exquisite pattern of lace is sewn 
edged with pliss¢ of mousseline de soie; head- 
ing this mousseline de soie are little bands 
of ribbon velvet tied in loops at the highest 
point of the flounce which is on either side, 
Above the extension flounce is another treat- 
ment of lace and chiffon finished at the top 
with a passementerie of fine cut jet which ex- 
tends up either side the front seams to the girdle. 
Guimpe of plain silk with a deep fall of lace 
gathered in bunches on the shoulders, Louis 
xv1 bow caught with an ornament and fastened 
on the left side. Shirred sleeves finished with a 
frill of lace at the hand, narrow girdle over 
which the bodice is slightly bloused, The 
opening is on the side, and passementerie is 
seen on the front of bodice. 

Fig 5608—Odd bodice of rose peau de soie 

ucked. Tucked revers edged with a plissé 


of silk. Plain tucked vest over which the 
bodice fastens with little straps, jockeys on 
the shoulders. Sleeves tucked at the top and 
finished with a turned up cuff at the hand. 

Fig. 5625—Opera wrap of gray velvet ap- 
pliquéd with silk and chenelle and bow knots 
and a vine of leaves. About the edge is a 
flounce of chiffon which fall over the silk ; 
this is edged with sable. High collar, cut in 
one piece with the cape. Lining of corn 
color satin. 

Fig. 5626—Venetian finish cloth frock in 
mytle green. The skirt is built with an ex- 
tension flounce of velvet put on with a scroll 
of braid. Eton cutin points in the front and 
finished at the bottom with the scrolls of 
braid. Long pointed rever and deep turn- 
over collar are of the velvet. Three crystal 
buttons are sewn on either side the front. 
Shirt of white silk with lace stock and jabot. 
A Persian scarf forms the girdle. Sleeves 
finished at the hand with a funnel cuff lined 
with a lace frill. 

Fig. 5631—To make a dear little woolly 
bath robe for a baby like the sketch it takes 
only about two yards of eiderdown. White, 
blue or pink would be dainty and pretty. 
Then embroider the edge with coarse silk and 
add a silk cord knotted at the ends and 
another to tie the little hood at the throat, or 
if one does not want to spendthe time for the 
embroidery a satin ribbon binding makes a 
neat finish. 

Fig. 5645—Simple little frock suitable for a 
southern tour is made of deep blue foulard shot 
with white and striped with an almost invisible 
line of white. Extension flounce set on the 
skirt with Vandyke points of Irish point 
edged with black velvet. Bodice fastens 
across the shoulder and down the side and 
the décolletage is trimmed with the insertion 
put on to correspond with the skirt. Chemi- 
sette of white taffeta smartened with black 
velvet points. High, perfectly plain collar 
fastening snugly together in the back. Small 
sleeves made crosswise of the silk and finished 
with a little flounce at the hand. This model 
would also look very well made of wash 
materials. 


1899 SHIRT WAISTS 


Ho can remember what we wore in 
W the days when there were no shirt 
waists? Now that we have be- 
come acquainted with them and know their 
usefulness it seems impossible that there ever 
was a time when we could live without them. 
They are so elastic in their scope, they so 
monopolize the entire field of occasion, From 
informal to the most formal occasions they 
are so adaptable that one can be smart and 
well-frocked with a variety of shirt waisfs and 
little else, 

At present interest is centered in the 1899 
cotton shirt that is to dress us through the 
hot weather and make life fresh and comfort- 
able for so many months. 

First a word about the materials. There 
are a variety of new ones worth considering. 
Smartest of these are the wash silks that are 
very heavy in texture and very handsome in 
coloring. Heavy cords are run through the 
stripes, And, by the way, the key note of 
smart novelty is thin ribbed cord which ap- 
pears in all the varieties of material, Such 
shirts made to order are from $12 up to $20 
apiece. 

Moiré broché is a new cotton material and 
can be used in any number of exquisite shades; 
very lovely are the purples and greens. These 
are figured with fleur-de-lis in different sizes 
and either grouped or single, sometimes in 
a darker tone than the material and some- 
times in black. 

There is a soft white French percale with 
the fleur-de-lis in colors. Shirts of these are 
$4.50. 

Stripes and figures are in the lead, and so 
far plaids seem to have been quite forgotten. 
However, later on they may work their way 
to the front. At this season it is too early 
to predict anything positively, but it is evi- 
dent that they are not the grand chic as of 
last year. 

Panama, cheviot, madras, linen and silk, 
oxford, piqué—all are to be much worn in 
the wash shirts, and cover pretty thoroughly 
the different weights, from thinnest to thick- 
est, suitable for the different occasions. 

In India lawn and other thin white mate- 


rial the shirts are more elaborate. Some are 
entirely tucked and others are inlet with open 
insertion or band, with tucks in many differ- 
ent styles. 3 

This year’s shirt model is a yoke added to 
a perfectly plain back that plaits into the belt 
in the middle of the back. The front, 
bloused very little, is simply full, and is box- 
plaited and stitched about three inches down 
from the shoulder seams; the box-plaits are 
included in the seams. Five pearl buttons 
are used down the front and the sleeves are 
smaller than last year and finished at the bot- 
‘tom with a cuff stitched an eighth of an inch 
from the edge, and with rounded corners that 
almost meet when the links are in. The 
cuffs are the regulation depth ; either very 
deep or very shallow cuffs are bad form. 

Collars of the same material as the shirts 
and attached will be attempted, but without 
success, as they are very ugly and only the 
idea of novelty ‘vill make them accepted at 
all. 

High turn over linen collars with rounded 
corners coming almost together in front with 
just enough room for the bow to peep be- 
tween are the smartest ; or stocks can be worn 
if preferred, and are appearing in many new 
varieties, although we advise the conventional 
one with wash shirts. They carry out better 
the entire severe effect and simplicity that is 
so necessary when copying men’s apparel. 

Piqué shirts will be much worn this season 
and the piqué is appearing in smart combina- 
tions of figures and stripes as well as the beau- 
tiful plain colors. 

One new and pretty model made of piqué 
is to be combined with embroidery of two 
different patterns and is very odd and stylish. 
Price $7 and $8. 

Silk shirts continue on and on in infinite 
variety. 

Pretty new stocks in irresistible shades are 
made up of silks and have a large tied bow 
which is so soft and fluffy that it has the ap- 
pearance of being tied each time. Long ends 
are cut standing at the bottom and hang in 
odd lengths. Price $2.50. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(z) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 

rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) sareegenny questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1219. Invitations to Children’s Par- 
ties. Menu. To S. A. L.—What is correct 
invitations for children’s party ; also a good 
menu? 

The invitations for a children’s party are 
very much like those foradults. Mrs. Blank 
Blank requests the pleasure of Master, or 
Miss So and So’s company on Saturday after- 
noon, February eighteenth, from three to six. 

A suitable menu for children would be 
bouillon, sandwiches of chicken and tongue, 
chocolate with whipped cream, ices, or bis- 
cuit glacé, small cakes of various kinds and 
bon-bons. 


1220. Evening Euchre Party—Menu 
Service—Prizes, Gowns, Flowers. To 
A. E. S.—(1) I am to have an evening euchre 
party. Please give me a menu not too elabo- 
rate. 

I wish to serve in courses on small tables. 

(2) Kindly suggest prizes for the evening. 

(3) Would it be correct to have the ladies 
in full evening gowns ? 

(4) Please suggest floral decorations. 


(1) Have baked oysters duxcelles. Re- 
cipe is : For six persons use one solid quart of 
oysters, a cupful and a half of chicken or 
veal stock, one teaspoonful of fine minced 


vi 


onion, a cupful of mushrooms, three table, 
spoonsful of flour, six of butter, a generou- 
pint of grated bread crumbs, the yolks of 
three eggs, two tablespoonsful of lemon juices 
one-fifth teaspoonful of cayenne, a quarter 
teaspoonful of white pepper and about three 
teaspoonsful of salt. Put the oysters and 
stock on a fire in a stew-pan. When they 
begin to boil take from fire ; skim and turn 
into a colander that has been placed over a 
bowl. Pour off one pint of the strained 
liquor, very careful not to get any sand in it, 
Now put five spoonsful of butter in a stew 
pan and on the fire. When butter is melted 
add onion and mushrooms. Cook for five 
minutes, stirring all the time, being careful 
not to brown the mixture. Now add the 
flour and stir until mixture is frothy. Draw 
saucepan to cooler part of range, and gradually 
add the pint of strained liquor. Stir until! it 
boils, and then simmer for three minutes, 
Add the yolks of the eggs, well beaten, the 
oysters and the seasonings, and take pan from 
fire. Turn mixture into escallop dish. Cover 
with the grated crumbs, and dot with remain- 
ing tablespoonful of butter. Bake in a mod- 
erately hot oven for twenty minutes, 

Serve with small sandwiches of thin bread, 
Pate de foie gras, caviare, lettuce, all make 
good sandwiches. Celery salad with mayon- 
naise sauce. Have the celery very rich and 
cold, and chopped in small pieces, not larger 
than about the size of a half-inch of an ordi- 
nary lead pencil. © 

Chicken croquettes, which serve with the 
salad. 

Ice cream, plain or fancy ices with cakes, 
bonbons, marrons. 
Black coffee. 
whiskey with soda or vichy or seltzer. 

champagne serve pommery. 

(2) Silver or silver-gilt make the best 
prizes, as they are always pretty, and not too 
costly. Hundreds of small articles come in 
silver, any of which are suitable, such as pen- 
cils, tea strainers, scissors, trays, etc. If you 
do not care for silver any small article will do, 
such as pocket-books, vases, bonbons. 

(3) Yes. Low necked gowns are the only 
suitable gowns for the drawing-room in the 
evening, whether you entertain one person or 
any number. 

(4) It makes very little difference what 
flowers you have, provided you have enough 
of them. It is better, however, to keep toa 
uniform color eff.ct as pink, white, red, 
green and white. On the small tables it 
would be well to have centrepieces of flowers 
arranged in high vases. The more flowers 
throughout the house you have, the better it 
is ; arrange them in vases, glass, bowls. 


Have both rye and Scotch 


For 


1221, Correct Dress for a Man at 
an Afternoon Wedding—Is Organdie 
Over Pink Suitable for a Young 
Lady? ‘To Constant Reader.—(1) Kindly 
give correct dress for gentleman at afternoon 
home wedding, from two-thirty to five-thirty 
o’ clock, 

(2) Also if light organdie mull over pink 
satin, with black trimmings, high neck, long 
sleeves, black hat and gloves would be over- 
dressed for young lady on same occasion. 

(1) The correct dress for a gentleman at 
an afternoon wedding has been given in Vogue 
a great many times. It is a frock coat 
vicuna, double or single waistcoat of the same 
or of white merseilles, and gray trousers, 
white shirt, white ascot tie, pearl gloves, 
patent-leather boots. 

(2) We do not think an organdie over pink 
satin is a suitable gown for an afternoon wed- 
ding except in summer, or for bridesmaids oF 
maid of honor, A reception gown of silk 
velvet or cloth would be the proper gown for 
a guest, 


1222, Tarnished. Gold Lace T° 
Marie. —Please state if anything can be done 
with gold lace that has tarnished. 1 have 
some very handsome, but it has tarnished 
after being laid away for several years. I 
should like to have it restored to its former 
beauty. é 

It is impossible to renovate gold lace which 
has become tarnished, 


1223. Best Conservatory for Vocal 
Culture in Europe. To Joy.—What 
conservatory abroad would be best to enter 


(Continued on page viii) 
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NEW SHIRTINGS 
1899 


IN MADRASS AND PERCALE FOR COLORED SHIRTS ; 


WOVEN 


AND PRINTED EXCLUSIVELY FOR OUR HOUSE 
AND SPORTING SHIRTS. 


SPECIALTIES FOR POLO, GOLF, 


PAJAMAS ; FROM STOCK OR FROM MEASUREMENT 


4% DAYS 
NEW YORK TO 
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| Laie COMPANYS 
Se _EXTRACT OF BEEF 


stands preeminent as 
an example of scien- 
tific achievement. Dis- 
covered many years 
ago, it has steadily 
won its way until it [Py 
has become an indis- 
pensable adjunct of 
every modern house- 
hold. 

At all grocers and druggists. 
Genyjne has blue signature. 
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Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


sed daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK 








SAN FRANCISCO 





Via the New York Central. Fastest 

long distance trains in the World. 
Nothing cheap about 

everything first class. 


them, but 


A booklet on the “ Lake Shore Limited,” contain- 
ing also a novel and unique descriptive time table ot 
this wonderful train, will be sent free by addressing 
George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 


GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vw. ntages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant V. alley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
»TEUBEN Co., New Yor«. 








For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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E | 54 Vegetable 
| A L - Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


| Brings the old color back ; no more faded or 
gray hair. Makes growth more rapid; short 
| heir becomes long hair. Holds the hair 
| firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
| Completely removes dandruff; baldness is 
prevented. Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair 
grows on bald heads. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dollar 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H 





To Advertisers 


who are interested in handsome and at- 
tractive advertising designs, Vogue will 
be pleased to send specimens of their 
recent full-page work of this character. 














(Continued from pape 
for one wishing to study vocal music with an 
idea of teaching? Or would yousrecommend 
private masters. 

If you have never studied ging, we ad- 
vise your consulting some good vocal teacher 
in New Vork, who would give you an honest 
opinion, and tell you if your voice was worth 
spending the money necessary for a good 
musical training in Europe. There are many 
good conservatories in Europe, but we think 
for vocal coleuqgParis would be best place. 


1224. Ackgowledgments of Wed- 


ding, At-H and Card Parties. 
To B. T.—{1) indly tell me correct way to 
acknowledge, ing invitations ; in case a 


present is sent %96 i is not. Also the correct 
way to acknowledge invitations to card par- 
ties and teas. 

(2) I also want the prevailing shirt waist 
style. Are they made with or without 
yoke? 

(1) Sending a present or not makes no 
difference in an acknowledgment of a wed- 
ding invitation, If you are invited only to 
the ceremony no response is necessary ; if 
to the reception a reply is not sent if you 
go unless R. S. V. P. is put on the invi- 
tation, which occasionally is done, If you do 
not attend send your card on the day of the 
reception, just as you would for any other re- 
ception. Teas, receptions and at-homes are 
all alike; if you go you leave your cards, if 
you do not go you send them by mail or 
messenger. An invitation to a card party 
requires an answer as soon as received, just 
as a luncheon, dinner or dance. The word- 
ing of the acceptance or regret depends upon 
the invitation, You reply in the form of 
your invitation. 

(2) The shirt waists are made both with 
and without yokes, but the prevailing style is 
with a short yoke in the back and no yoke in 
front ; just a slight fullness on either side of 
the box pleat ortucks. There are a great 
many styles for shirt waists. The one chosen 
should depend upon the figure of the wearer. 
If you are stout have a small yoke at the back 
and none in front. 


BEING AGREEABLE 


Dear Vogue : 
Have read with the greatest interest the 
I article in Vogue on The Art of Being 
Agreeable. It is an art, and I am de- 
lighted to have you put it on that basis. 

Charm—how much that word means, 
What a gift of the Gods! Some men and 
women are born with a power of fascination 
that is irresistible; but they are few, and the 
mass of humanity, or the small proportion 
that even remotely lay claim to charm, must 
study closely and work hard to be agreeable. 

Popularity —the art of compelling liking — 
is largely a trick. I believe there is no 
woman so plain that she cannot be fascinating 
if she devotes time and thought to it. The 
trouble is that most women do not think. 
They just accept themselves as they are, and 
as others seem to find them, and quietly sub- 
mit to it, trudging through life, only half en- 
joying it. I often feel hke taking women 
by the shoulders and shaking them, and say- 
ing: ‘*Go look in your mirror, and study 
yourself; make the most of it all; wake up 
and take an interest ; you owe it to yourself 
and humanity.” 

It is like Cinderella’s coach, a wave of the 
wand and the pumpkin, rats and mice disap- 
pear, and all the world sees a most splendid 
equipage. They need not know that a short 
time ago all was commonplace. _ Fortunately 
people accept the surface, If a woman sets her- 
self up to be charming, and has a reasonable 
amount of kindness to back it with, her suc- 
cess is almost assured. Some may ask why 
she is charming, but the general impression 
remains that she is. Then all she does is 
seen through rose-tinted glasses, It is truly 
wonderful what reputation will do, what an 
idea set in motion will develop into. As 
the recipe for popularity I say, therefore, 
first cultivate a good opinion of self ; and 
whatever you want to become talk about 
in a quiet, convincing way; not too much, 
but as if it were an established fact. After 
having done so immediately begin, with ap- 
parent unconsciousness and deep interest, to 
discuss the hobby of the listener. Nine 


times out of ten that person will leave with a 
glow of satisfaction at having, apparently, 
been appreciated. 

Agreeableness, of course, depends largely 
upon finesse and delicacy in handling people, 
not a-touch too much nor too little, but flat- 
tery always. 

It is dull to tell disagreeable truths, They 
are so apparent that it takes no cleverness to 
discover them, It is the nice things that have 
to be dug for and when found what a shame 
to greedily keep them to oneself. It is such 
a mean-spirited way of going through life. 
Flattery does not have to be offensive. 

Who with a grain of sense would not rather 
be d apd perhaps made sport of than 
got eh ie on the watch for insincerity, 
and afraid to be stroked the right way? That 
fear of ridicule has spoile many an otherwise 
attractive woman—it is small natured and 
depressing—Simplicity (or apparent simplic- 
ity) is the great thing. 

Another great habit is a belief in the kind- 
ness of people, There is so much more of it 
afoot than is ever recognized. 

Sympathy is another magnet to popularity, 
and any womancan learn that, Inject quaint 
bits of conversation at odd moments and at 
once you are called clever. When cornered 
make others talk and they will probably fail to 
note your actual ignorance. 

In other words start the bonfires and watch 
the flames and at the proper moments pour on 
oil or water according to the amusement you 
are deriving. Most persons are dull and 
easily handled and a little cheer and a few 
stock phrases go a long way. 

I heard a woman who is generally voted 
very clever say confidentially that she had 
skated so long on thin ice over the depth of 
ignorance that her ankles ached. I think 
she misused the word ignorance, for no 
woman who knows life and people well enough 
to make herself a success can be wholly ig- 
norant. There are so many different kinds 
of cleverness—such a broad road with so 
many tempting lanes stretching off in all di- 
rections that some of them are open to all. 

What if they do prove dusty and tiresome? 
There are always fresh green places ahead and 
if one has only courage and backbone one can 
surely get head and shoulders above the com- 
monplace. To be original and interesting, to 
compel respect and admiration is surely worth 
some thought and study. 

Beauty is priceless. Still it is most encour- 
aging to look back over the world’s history 
and find that most of the great women have 
not been beautiful, and that their power has 
been from within rather than from without. 
That they have stirred nations with their wits, 
their personalities, their coquetry, their charm 
—until the end of time it will be so. 

A woman who is at all attractive, who 
understands, should always be able to rule or 
sweep all before her, to have man at her feet 
and women as her champions. But there 
does come atime when age enters as the 
great destroyer, and if a woman does not want 
to be ridiculous she herself should be the 





first to realize her waning influence if she | 
would save herself many heartaches, many | 


sad reflections, I have always thought if 
people could die at the very summit of 
success how happy life would be. Such a 
graceful, pretty way of going out, of bidding 
adieu with colors flying and the tide with 
one—no sympathy, no pity, but envy only 
left behind. Perhaps I have written too 
freely. Vogue, however, always appeals to me. 
I feel that it is a friend who understands and 
who flatters me, and I cannot well resist the 
inclination to write to it, whether it publish 
or not what I send, It has helped me time 
and aga‘n, It makes life clearer and pleas- 
anter for me and, I have no doubt, for many 
thousand other women who believe as I do 
in looking for the pleasant side of existence, 
and of enduring, only because she must, 
what is unpleasant. A. L. C., Pittsb urgh. 


A WATER-SKETCH 


T is a bright summer’s day in the valley. 
I The stream goes dancing down, The 
merry drops, huddled all together, are 
laughing as they pass along on their way to 
the deep sea. 
There are happy drops, escaped from the 


caverns and the rocks, from the depths of 


darkness under the mountains—unwilling 
drops, for in the morning they lay on the 
rose leaves and took the hues of dainty 
beauty from their tints. 

There are unhappy drops that long again 
to be mist and float over the mountain tops 
or creep among the fragrant pines, Gay and 
careless drops that tremble over the boulders 
in and out of shadow, looking forward to the 
hour when they will rush out into the valley | 
and be free at last. | 

But among these joyous groups two little 
drops go silently and sadly along, jostled by 
the rest but heeding not their merriment. 
Drawn by mutual sorrow, they wander down 
side by side. The gay flood daglges on the 
banks, flashes over rocks and makes a feint 
of climbing up to seize the flowers, but 
through it all, the two sad little things, hold- 
ing onto one another, float on toward the 
sea. 

** And what are you?’’ asks one at last 
** Did you come from the mist or from the 
earth? Were you a dewdrop or did you fall 
from the clouds ?”* 

‘*T am none of these, I am froma wom- 
an’seye. I am the tear ofa girl for her false 
lover.”’ 

** Grieve not ; be not so sad,”” the other | 
replies, ‘I am the tear of the girl who got | 





him.”’ 








Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No | 
others will receive consideration with a | 
view to publication. | 





Experiments and tests made by 
scientists of the highest repute 
show that the cheap alum baking 
powders are unfit for use in human 
food. They produce dyspepsia 
and heart trouble; doctors agree 
about this. 

Experiments and tests made by | 
scientists, by the Government, and | 
by Boards of Health show that 
Royal Baking Powder is pure and | 
healthful ; that it adds anti-dyspep- 
tic qualities to the biscuit, bread | 
and cake. Doctors and house- 
keepers agree about this. 

What folly to permit the use 
in your food of any baking pow- 
der but Royal! 


Olein Skin Food 


WHAT IT IS GUARANTEED TO DO 


Soften the deepest wrinkles. Remove 
those fine lines from 
around the eyes and 
mouth and whiten the 
skin in a few applica- 
tions. The continued 
use of Olein Skin Food 
will preserve the skin 
from wrinkles and it 
is invaluable in restor- 
ing the muscles to 
healthy firmness. 


CONSULTATION FREE TO PATRONS 
Address all mail orders to Post paid 
OLIVE ROBART, 

17 West 26TH Street, New Yorx. 
Consultation Hours 3 to 6, 


On Sale at LA PENSEE, 03 Fifth Ave. 
and 55 St. [artin’ shone tentee. 











Price, $1.50. 
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Home 


Needlework 


FOR 1899 


‘IN 


ILLUS- 

trated book 
with Colored Plates 
published four times 
a year, giving in- 
structions for Art 
Needlework, Em- 
Crochet 
Knitting, Drawn 
Work, Lace Mak- 
ing and the decora- 
tion of the home. 


broidery, 


The January number contains 25 new 
Colored Plates showing just how to em- 
broider nearly all the flowers used in 
working centerpieces, doilies, photograph 
frames and sofa pillows. Four fine Plates 
of Double Roses, complete rules for be- 

















ginners on stitches and shading, New 
patterns for Cross Stitch, and all about 
the latest work called ** Decore Crochet.” 

25 Cents pays for the four numbers, 
or a year’s subscription. 

The first number is worth twice what 
it costs; your money back if you don't 
like it. Thousands of women have sub- 
scribed, and all say the magazine is the 
best thing of the kind published. 


Florence Publishing Co. 


64 BRIDGE STREET, 
FLORENCE, MASS. 
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